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EDITORIAL 


The present issue of CurisTIAN EpucatTIon illustrates the wide 
variety of phases in the development of our movement. There 
are brief articles touching the church, the college, the teachers’ 
college, the university, the theological seminary, the International 
House, the radio, the foundations, etc., as agencies in building 
up the type of good-will of which the angels sang on the greatest 
of all birthdays. The relation to Kingdom building of fact- 
finding through the survey, of fiduciary service through approved 
legal forms, of the teachers’ bureau for personnel placement, of 
rewards for faithful service through the pension system, of the 
library through up-to-date books—is set forth by specialists in 
these various fields. All of these things and many more are con- 
tributing to ‘‘the state of mind’’ of which President Coolidge 
spoke in his striking Christmas message to the American people. 
Christian education is not a department merely in the general 
scheme of human affairs. Its place is at the heart and center of 
modern life. Its purpose is to develop human brotherhood. It 
seeks to promote the abundant life. 

The present year-end has been made notable by the mobilizing 
of so many divisions of the army of good-will. The theological 
Seminary students met at Detroit; the student volunteers met at 
Detroit; the church workers in universities at Chicago; the 
church boards of education, the denominational college associa- 
tions, the Association of American Colleges, the foreign missions 
boards at Atlantic City, and the home mission boards at 
Cleveland. 

All these are primarily educational institutions. They all 
recognize the Great Teacher as their Leader. They are all com- 
posed of college men and women. They all seek to make a 
better world through establishing ideals, aspirations and habits 
in the minds and hearts and personalities of youth. In the next 
issue of CHRISTIAN EpucaTIon we hope to treat more specifically 
of some of these ideals, aspirations and habits. The army of 
good-will is on the march! 

R. L. K. 
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BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION IN ITS RELATION TO 
CHURCH LOYALTY* 


Proressor Exviza H. Kenprick 
Wellesley College 


Last year we were deeply moved by the opening address of our 
session, in which Professor Irving F. Wood set convincingly 
before us the fundamental truth that as a study of the develop- 
ment of religion our subject has not only an intellectual but also 
a religious value for the student. He made us feel the danger 
of obscuring this religious value by the character of our aca- 
demic teaching and our serious responsibility for bringing the 
student into sympathy with all religious experience, a thing that 
can be done chiefly by having such experience ourselves. In this 
Professor Wood clearly struck the deepest note and one to which 
we responded. The Bible story is itself the story of the develop- 
ment of religion to the point where it becomes clear that in its 
highést form religion is a personal, an individual experience. 
The end of such a study may be to make the student see, as he 
has not seen before, that such an experience is possible, is in the 
highest sense desirable, and to make him long for it keenly for 
himself. If here and there a student confesses that this has 
been the result of the course for him I am sure that the teacher 
finds in such a confession the deepest cause for gratitude and 
reckons this the best of rewards for his year of work. 

From this consideration of personal religion as the ultimate 
element in our estimate of values my mind has gone on—or gone 
back—to the question of institutional, of community religion. 
Surely in the long history of religion, and especially in the two 
which we study, the tribal, ethnic, ritual, ecclesiastical aspects 
of religion have had their value. Surely in our day the church 
is an institution which must be reckoned with. In organized 
religion men and women have found stimulation to spiritual life 
and fellowship in it and they have found a sphere for such 
activities as are the normal expression of religious feeling. 


* Opening address of the President of the National Association of Bibli- 
cal Instructors at Columbia University, December 28, 1927. 
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Might it be well for us then to turn our thoughts for a little this 
year to the question of our responsibilities in this direction and 
to ask ourselves how we stand in our relation to community 
religion as we asked ourselves last year how we stood in relation 
to personal religion? Is the net result of our influence and our 
teaching to lead the students to seek or to avoid identifying 
themselves with organized religious forces in the place where 
they happen to be? 

Those of us who teach women know that other types of social 
service appeal to the most gifted of them and that it is only 
now and then that one comes to ask, ‘‘Is there anything that I 
can look forward to doing within church lines?’’ From experi- 
ence with candidate work for a foreign missionary society I have 
discovered that there are few from our large Eastern institutions 
offering themselves for this work also. Those of us who repre- 
sent these institutions may well ask ourselves whether we are 
doing our part in training for leadership and turning the atten- 
tion of our young people towards the church. This is my excuse 
for bringing to you the questions: Can we help to make the 
general influences in our colleges more favorable to church loy- 
alty? Can we as teachers of the Bible contribute anything? 


I. The general religious influences of the college are not 
directly our concern. Much that in our communities belongs 
to the church in the way of charitable activity, devotional study 
and the more spontaneous and intimate expression of religious 
feeling is in the hands of student organizations like the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations. But as 
academic teachers of religion we often find ourselves in the 
position of advisers of these associations. What our relations 
with them should be might well be a subject for discussion in 
one of our sessions. That which in our communities the church 
provides in the way. of stated religious services for inspiration 
and worship, our Christian schools and colleges seek in different 
ways to offer to their students. The secondary schools have their 
daily chapel services and usually require Sunday attendance at 
One or another church. Our colleges are some of them situated 
in towns or cities where they can leave to local churches the task 
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of attracting the students and keeping them in the paths of 
church loyalty. Many of the colleges represented here, however, 
have to make their own provision for Sunday services and hence 
arises the problem of college chapel, a problem which we share 
with the administration since those who are responsible often 
turn to us for aid. College chapel services are usually very im- 
pressive. Departments of music do their best to furnish music 
that is beautiful and worshipful, the preaching is brilliant, and 
yet we have honestly to face the question: Does the influence of 
college chapel tend to bind students more closely to the church 
in after years or does it alienate them from it? Doubts as to 
its effectiveness in this direction arise from the facts, (1) that 
so few are reached by it and (2) that those who do go to chapel 
more or less regularly often think of it not as church but as a 
substitute for church. 

(1) Slimness of attendance is what weighs most heavily upon 
the hearts of those who care, but while we mourn over the fact 
We can see many reasons to account for it: 

(a) The classes of society from which students come are dif- 
ferent from what they once were. Many now come from homes 
which have no religious tradition and have little association with 
churches of any kind. 

(b) Among those who come with all the inheritance and train- 
ing that would lead us to expect of them church attendance 
there are those who fall away under the new influences of college 
life. It may be that their old habits were not the result of 
their own convictions and, reacting from former compulsion, 
they take advantage of new freedom. It may be that they are 
easily influenced and are led by upper-classmen to believe that 
it is not ‘‘the thing’’ to go to chapel. Forming the habit of 
non-attendance they influence others in their turn and the effect 
is cumulative. 

(c) Absence from college over week-ends and weariness from 
pressure of work and of pleasure are the constant and un- 
answerable excuses for neglect of Sunday services. This is part 
of a larger problem. Less and less do the students’ interests 
center in the college. The pressure of work is a real thing and 
few of us as teachers take pains so to arrange our assignments 
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as to relieve the sense of pressure on the first day of the week. 
But the weariness that comes from the pressure of the non- 
academic is just as real and apparently there is nothing that 
we can do about that. 

In the face of all these conditions of modern college life it is 
not strange that we are hard put to it to make the college chapel 
a dominant force in the religious life of the student. Greater 
attractiveness is our aim but the very fact of a meager attendance 
is the largest factor in unattractiveness. The result is feeble- 
ness of singing and responses and lack of contagious spirit. 
Shall we fall back upon a renewal of required attendance? The 
proposal is tempting but most would agree that it is undesir- 
able. ‘‘Voluntary chapel,’’ says Professor Tweedy, of Yale, 
“whether it is successful or not, has come to stay.’’ We must 
then simply help with all possible suggestions to make it as suc- 
cessful as possible. 

(2) There remains the criticism that even when it is made 
fine and inspiring chapel is a thing by itself, it 1s not church. 
The students miss the continuity of pastoral ministration that 
belongs to their thought of church, they miss the mingling of 
old and young, of men, women and children in one worshipping 
congregation, they miss the centering of activities in the church 
life and the call to some share of responsibility for carrying on. 
The result in some cases may be that they stay away from church 
four years because it is not convenient to go and from chapel 
because it is not church, or it may be that becoming attached to 
this beautiful service which ministers only to them and their 
kind they are intolerant afterwards of weaker services and 
feebler preaching. In either case that which should have led 
toward church loyalty may be found to have worked somewhat 
against it. 

May the remedy for this be the organization of a true college 
church with a settled minister in whose hands is the oversight 
of all religious activities? In this there would be involved some 
loss, especially the loss of the breadth and intellectual stimulus 
of the present college pulpit, and there are few colleges that 
could afford to spend the money that such an experiment would 
cost. Perhaps, however, if the results at Yale or at Vassar are 
sufficiently striking other colleges may be led to this solution. 
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II. From this direct dealing with the problem which is the 
responsibility of the college administration I turn to the nar- 
rower question: Can we as teachers of the Bible contribute any- 
thing? 

As academic teachers we have our work laid out for us and 
direct teaching on present day topics is outside our province. 
But is it possible that through our emphasis we encourage think- 
ing in certain directions of which we are ourselves scarcely 
aware? I offer two concrete suggestions for our consideration, 
inviting additions and inviting also criticism. 


(1) We should be on our guard lest by stressing the truth of 
inward and personal religion we create the impression that 
organized religion and its external observances are of little or 
no value. There are several such danger spots in our teaching 
of the Old Testament and the New. 

(a) In the sweep of view over the whole course of the develop- 
ment of Israel’s religion the crises that arouse the students’ 
interest are the steps in the passage from a purely tribal cult to 
a religion of immediate relation between God and the individual 
human soul. Nation succeeds tribe, the theocratic community 
succeeds the nation, the child of God becomes the unit of God’s 
dealing rather than the people of God. This is truly progress 
and the student so recognizes it. It is hard to put ourselves 
back into the family or ethnic religion of primitive periods but 
it is easy to awaken sympathy with the questionings of Job and 
with the experiences of Jeremiah. Individualism and revolt 
are notes of our own day and there are splendid figures in the 
Old Testament story that kindle enthusiasm: Elijah standing 
alone, Amos confronting the conventionally pious of his day, 
Isaiah and his few followers defying the majority, Jeremiah 
deprived of all fellowship and thrown back upon his solitary 
intercourse with God. Because the higher personal views had 
often to combat the views of the religious community the infer- 
ence may be drawn that community religion is always on a low 
plane. It is worth while to point out that it takes the religious 
community to produce the higher individual type, that it is 
organized religion which educates and inspires the critic of 
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organized religion. Moreover the isolation of these great souls 
meant intense suffering—this we may make our students feel— 
for the aim of their lives was not the salvation of their own souls 
but of their people, the establishment of a holy ‘‘remnant,’’ of 
a purified and enlightened church. Beyond the attainment of 
individual righteousness and knowledge of God there was and 
is the far goal of the ‘‘Kingdom of God.’’ 

(b) We teach that prophecy is a higher development than 
ritual, that the prophet was greater than the priest. This is no 
doubt true. It needs emphasis, but may it possibly sometimes 
receive over-emphasis? May we unintentionally be leaving the 
impression that all the truly valuable work for the advancement 
of religion was done by that unique class of men that we call 
prophets? Exceptional men they certainly were, only now and 
then did a great prophet appear, not many in a generation. 
“Would that all the Lord’s people were prophets!’’ said Moses. 
But they certainly were not. We do right to make the students 
feel how remarkable was this succession of men who contributed 
their thought to the growing religion of Israel. The new truths 
they discovered were embodied in the records, found their place 
in the beliefs of the people and, as always happens, the radical- 
ism of one age became the conservatism of the next. The con- 
servative is not in the van when it comes to seeing new truth but 
he clings to truth once seen. The established institution is not 
the herald of change but it trains pious generations. The priest 
is not nearly as sympathetic a figure as the prophet and of in- 
dividual priests or scribes we know little, but perhaps we should 
correct some false impressions if we took pains to point out that 
there must have been much vital service done for religion by 
men less spectacular than the prophets but faithful in their 
calling, whose works are unrecorded. And perhaps if we were 
successful in this we should give some little bent towards rather 
than away from an interest in quiet, faithful work in religious 
organizations of our own day. 

(c) We teach Jesus in relation to the institutions of his time 
and we emphasize the fact that he was the critic and the sup- 
planter of the Jewish church. Perhaps this too we over-empha- 
size, leaving an impression of absolute hostility, Jesus against 
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the Jews, the Jews against Jesus. This point of view to be sure 
is strengthened by the Fourth Gospel, but in the earlier Gospels 
there are facts to correct it. True a corrupt priesthood put him 
to death, but to say this is not to indict a whole body. True the 
early records have left for us severe arraignments of the Phari- 
sees by Jesus, but we do well to remember, as Case in his recent 
IAfe of Jesus has reminded us, that these records in their present 
form come from a time when the new Christian church was 
arrayed against the old Jewish synagogue and hence their expres- 
sions may have been colored by the transmitters of the tradition, 
hostile as they were to everything Jewish. A more sympathetic 
interpretation we might give and probably a truer one if we took 
more into account Jesus’ own religious habits, his practical 
limitation of his message to his own people, trained by their 
teachers to understand him, and his interpretation of his own 
mission in the terms of the national and traditional expectation. 
Of great significance too is the attitude of the first disciples of 
Jesus as reflected in the early chapters of Acts. There we see 
them under the influence of fresh memories of him not abandon- 
ing their former habits of social religious life but cultivating 
them with new fervor, resorting to the temple at the hour of 
prayer and active in the synagogues. Indeed the point of the 
whole story is that it is a story of fellowship, of the formation 
of a new church in the midst of an old one. Most characteristic 
of Jesus’ own utterances on the subject of religious institutions 
is perhaps the often quoted sentence, ‘‘The Sabbath was made 
for man and not man for the Sabbath.’’ Very characteristic too 
of our interpretations of his teachings is the emphasis that I fear 
we are accustomed to place on the second part of the sentence. 
We leave a strong impression of the revolutionary character of 
the dictum that man was not made for the Sabbath, we stress the 
freedom that Christ taught, the truth that the welfare of man 
is supreme above every insitution. Do we often find, growing 
out of our teaching, an enhanced sense of the meaning of the 
first clause of the sentence that ‘‘the Sabbath was made for 
man,’’ a recognition of the value of this as a community ideal 
and of individual responsibility for the cherishing of the com- 
munity ideal? 
[ 230 ] 
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(d) We teach the Apostolic Age as the story of personal 
religious experiences, of biography illustrative of missionary 
heroism, of the growth of doctrine and the transformation of 
earlier into later conceptions of Christ. All this primarily the 
Apostolic Age certainly gives us. But it is also the period of 
the formation of the Christian church. When we look at it and 
the succeeding periods from this point of view we sometimes 
treat them with scant sympathy. We point to the fading out 
of charismatic gifts and the growth in power of an ordained 
ministry as unfortunate, as indications that inward religion is 
giving way to ecclesiastical religion, that life ‘‘in Christ’’ is 
being replaced by life in ‘‘the Church.’’ Might we not point 
out at the same time how inevitable such a change was, how 
necessary for stability and even for the survival of Christianity 
in the midst of the environment in which the infant church found 
itself? We lightly throw out suggestions that the church bor- 
rowed its organization largely from pagan guilds, its vocabulary 
from the imperial cult, its sacraments from mystery religions. 
These hypotheses may be true. They interest us and it is easy 
to get the students to be interested in them. But do we realize 
how startling they are and how easy is the inference that to 
settle the question of origins is to settle the question of value? 
Guarding against such an inference we should be careful to 
raise at the same time the question of value. Side by side in 
our classes, especially if we are teaching a required subject, are 
students from many churches and from no church. There are 
some whose contact with the Bible is a new thing and mediated 
by us. If we are happy enough to be able to bring home to them 
something of the reality and beauty of a spiritual interpretation 
of life we may, unless we are careful, lead them to feel that the 
church as such has been the enemy of the truly spiritual and 
that they can afford to ignore it. There are others who have 
been taught from childhood the truths of the Old and New Tes- 
tament as interpreted by one or another church. Many times we 
have to lead them to challenge these interpretations; must we 
thereby lead them to repudiate their loyalty to that church? It 
is a serious responsibility that we assume if we even turn their 
minds in that direction. May we not rather leave in the minds 
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of all alike the belief that, many as have been the mistakes of 
the visible church, it remains true that some external form the 
spirit must and will have, that it is the task of each generation 
to accept the historic organization that comes to it, work from 
within to make it a better medium for the life of the spirit, 
‘‘mould it nearer to the heart’s desire’’? 

At all special points of our subject like these we may be on 
our guard and by avoiding over-emphasis on the one hand and 
suggesting counter-truths on the other hand, we may help and 
not hinder the student to think of the task and the values of com- 
munity religious life. 


(2) But these are rather negative considerations. Is there 
anything in our teaching that we can more directly do to encour- 
age positive and constructive thinking on the present day prob- 
lems of present day church life? 

Our immediate task is to cultivate historical-mindedness, to 
help students to understand the past rather than to deal with 
problems of the present and we have so large a field that we 
must not stray outside of it. Yet sometimes we are on the search 
for subjects for individual investigation for special topics or for 
term papers. Here it would be quite legitimate to suggest a 
comparison between ancient and modern times. Live subjects 
are those that have some bearing upon living issues and it is a 
fair problem to set the student to seek in a particular situation 
for a universal truth. 

If the student is to have any contact with the church he must 
be interested in its work, its worship, its creeds or its organiza- 
tion. In any of these points there is opportunity for comparison 
between the church of the first period and any one of our de- 
nominations to-day. A more detailed study of the synagogue 
than we usually have time for might furnish several profitable 
themes. An endeavor to crystallize their own ideas concerning 
questions of ethics or the relation between morality and religion 
as they study the Wisdom literature or the Sermon on the 
Mount might help the students to be more intelligent and more 
sympathetic critics of Sunday-school teaching or of sermons. 
The Psalter studied as a collection of hymns might increase their 
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appreciation of the need and the beauty of public services of 
prayer and praise. 

Opportunities for carrying out these suggestions and others 
that might be made will come only incidentally and occasionally. 
After all, our real contribution will be made individually and 
personally. By a quiet and consistent devotion to some form 
of organized religion in the place where we are shall we best get 
our teaching across to others. We may then draw confidences 
and questions, and if we do we shall find the difficulties of many 
of these young people quite real. If they ask us, ‘‘Am I really 
wanted in my chureh?’’ ‘‘Do they expect any leadership of 
young people?’’ ‘‘Could I possibly take any initiative?’’ 
“Should I be permitted to teach the Bible as I have been taught 
it here?’’—what shall we tell them? I am inclined to say: 
“Try it and see. Have some confidence in your elders; you may 
find them as forward-looking as you are. You may be perfectly 
honest if you have real learning and if you have also tact and 
discretion. You will find plenty of scope for initiative if you 
have also modesty.’’ But while I say it I wonder what they 
will find. 

My mind goes back again to Lausanne. I saw reflected there 
the power, the prestige of the church and felt its call to a unique 
ministry in the world, but I saw reflected too something of its 
weakness and blindness. In many of its branches it is rather 
complacent ; it does not feel the need of changes nor of the energy 
of youth; and it is a divided church. Only a progressive and 
united church can meet the needs of the future. The present 
generation of leaders is evidently not equal to the task of chang- 
ing and uniting it. Who are the men and women who are 
destined to forward this work? Perhaps some of them are sit- 
ting in your classes and in mine. 
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THE PAST AND FUTURE OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS? 


Dr. Henry HopeKin 


We are gathered here to face reality. You did not come from 
your colleges—I did not come across the Pacific and two-thirds 
of the way across this continent—in order to play with facts but 
to face up to them as honestly as we can. I am not here to do 
special pleading for the missionary enterprise. I do not believe 
that it needs any such defence. But I come to speak of its diffi- 
culties, of which we are all more or less aware and which we all 
share. I come to put such convictions and knowledge as I have 
at your disposal. We are all in the attitude of earnest questing. 

I find four great groups of facts to be faced: facts that alter 
our thinking as contrasted with the thinking of the great mis- 
sionary pioneers. 

The first of these groups of facts centers around the world 
situation in which we find the spirit of youth awake and on the 
march. I do not mean simply the spirit of youth in young 
people: but wherever it is to be found—in the world of science, 
in education, ete. The spirit of youth has seized many an old 
person. In the light of the world war, and what has followed, 
we find the spirit of youth saying: ‘‘ We will not accept from old 
men a ruined world in which we are called upon to do all the 
suffering.’’ And so the quest goes into all manner of human 
problems. Strange as it may seem, the identical quest is on in 
the ancient East as well as in the West. There the spirit of youth 
is on the march and things are happening—some of them glori- 
ously good and some of them dreadfully bad. Yet we would not 
stop that march if we could. For the changes being wrought 
speak to us of a great aspiration—of impatience with a world that 
settles down in acceptance of evil. Even if it be through what 


1 An address at the Tenth Quadrennial Student Volunteer Movement Con- 
vention, Detroit, Mich., December 28, 1927. Speaking with only an occa 
sional reference to notes, Dr. Hodgkin reviewed the mission enterprise as hé 
has known it from his student days in England down to the present time. 
Thanks are due to Dr. H. S. Leiper, Associate Secretary of The Commission 
on Missions of the National Council of Congregational Churches, who tT 
ported the address for CHRISTIAN EpucaTion.—The Editor. 
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seems at times to an older generation a threat of disaster, we be- 
lieve that the march leads toward a better day that is to be. 

The second of these groups of facts centers around our realiza- 
tion that the arising church in non-Christian lands has its rights 
which we must accept. Some say, ‘‘But the Oriental Church is 
young, it doesn’t know its own mind!’’ I answer, ‘‘A young 
church that did not know its own mind made Christianity. It 
made mistakes. It went wrong often. But in that church the 
Spirit of God dwelt.’’ The Church in China is stronger now that 
it is more nearly a Chinese Church. It understands the present 
situation there better than we do. It has the spirit of adventure. 
It may be that it calls upon us to leave our grave clothes of past 
ways of thinking and start on new ventures for Jesus. It is 
stronger, too, because it is ready to learn as you have seen to be 
the case with Dr. Wei who has spoken to you and who is a mag- 
nificent representative of that new church. 

The third group of facts has to do with the development of 
western civilization. When the early missionaries went to the 
East it seemed an asset that they could take western civilization. 
Now it is a liability. It once seemed an argument for Christianity 
because the West had learned to do many things that the East 
could not yet do. China and India have now probed into western 
civilization and have found great evils. They have been shaken 
by their discoveries. I recall an illustration of this in the case 
of a Chinese student whom I met in England during the war. He 
had been attracted to the ideals of Jesus and so had visited out- 
standing churches in England. One and all the ministers in these 
churches were preaching a national religion and the spirit of 
war. He decided that they were better interpreters of Christian- 
ity than he, that he had misunderstood the gospel. He wanted 
nothing more to do with it. Then he came upon something I 
had written and he came to tell me that when he read it he said 
to himself, ‘‘Some one else believes in the same Jesus I once 
thought I did.’’ A new study of the New Testament confirmed 
him in that conviction. In spite of western civilization he be- 
came a confirmed follower of Jesus. The faith of many in the 
East has been shattered in our so-called Christian civilization. 
One famous Indian said: ‘‘Not the occasional aberrations of 
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Christian nations, not their failures, but their standards of suc- 
cess make me recoil from them.’’ And Tagore has said of us that 
we ‘‘organize the instrumentalities of self-aggrandizement of 
whole peoples and call it good.’’ The thing that blocks men’s 
eyes from seeing the Christ we love is the mess we’ve made of the 
civilization we eall Christian! 

The fourth group of facts centers around the Christian church. 
Christianity as an institution is suspect in the East, though we 
know that Christian organizations do not represent all we know 
about Jesus. The stumbling block is a church that halts before 
the greatest evils of the day and does not dare to take Jesus with 
full seriousness. We might face this situation by deciding to 
throw over the church. We may rather, with shame and suffer- 
ing, recognize that what we need to do is to change the church. 

In the light of facts such as these we need to rethink Christian 
missions—not with the mental equipment of childhood or early 
youth. We must make the effort for the sake of the modern gen- 
eration. After all, in that movement with all its faults and fail- 
ures, is there not something permanent, something that will make 
an appeal in the life of this generation not less powerful than the 
appeal which it has had in the past? 

In my view it is a vast mistake to separate missions from other 
aspects of the total task of bringing in the Kingdom. We might 
well consider changing the term missions for some better and 
more expressive word. The word means promoting the growth 
of a family of nations, a world family of all mankind. In a 
word to designate that we must have some recognition of the 
mutual respect that is involved. 

If we are to rethink we must go back, perhaps a hundred years, 
and see what were the prominent notes in the modern missionary 
movement. From memories of my own college days I should say 
that four notes stand out: conviction, passion, adventure, 
urgency. In the note of conviction there was the idea that 
Jesus must be presented as over against the great teachers of 
other lands. Christianity was thought of as God-given. All 
other religions came from a place which we did not care to men- 
tion. We no longer hold such views, thank God! There is 4 
note of unreality about the idea now. Isn’t there? 
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Our passion took somewhat the direction of a search to save our 
own souls by devoting ourselves to missions. We tended to be 
forgetful of other methods of Christian self-expression. Many 
large things were forgotten in the separation of the supposed 
personal claims of that work apart from the wider claims of the 
kingdom of God, on the life of man. There is unreality about 
that now, too. Thank God we cannot stress that kind of passion 
so much now! 

The note of adventure came out in our hero worship. We 
talked of the great figures in missionary history. We became 
little heroes in the eyes of our admiring friends, and sometimes 
perhaps also in our own eyes. That too is gone. There is little 
sense of reality in that. We missionaries are common garden 
varieties of people. I thank God that you’ve found us out! 

The note of urgency was always sounded as we held up maps 
of the world with white areas and black areas. We were told to 
think of all the people going down to destruction in those black 
areas. That’s gone, thank God! It is not the kind of appeal that 
belongs with the Christian gospel of the loving Father. 

Now I ask, What shall we do with a movement that was based 
on these notes, these appeals? I offer the suggestion that there 
are to-day four new notes contrasting with these. 

The first is the note of world service. The entire impact of the 
West on the East is seen now as of importance. We begin with 
the individual and pass on to the larger problems like those of 
treaty relations, government policies, race attitudes, war atti- 
tudes. The missionary can’t be blind to these. Where these 
great issues arise moral questions also arise. The spirit of Jesus 
must have some expression in regard to these. The missionary 
who is not prepared to go to China to-day without claiming the 
protection of gunboats is not worthy to go in the name of Christ. 
We have been handicapped by the fact that not many of late 
have gone as those early missionaries did to the cannibal islands. 
They did not carry pistols. World service means world service, 
not world domination, even with an idea. We must to-day be 
willing to strive with and under those to whom we go. While 
coming to this convention I have been reading of how Col. House 
did that in representing Wilson. He did what a missionary is 
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supposed to do, a reconciling work. Lord Gray said of him: ‘‘He 
longed to get good accomplished and was content that others have 
the eredit.’’ We are most like God when we are engaged in un- 
obtrusive service. 

The second new note is that of freedom. We do not go toa 
world of men bound, but in the freedom of God himself. ‘‘Seek 
ye the truth and the truth shall make you free’’ applies to our 
approach to other religions, as well as to the views of other mis- 
sionaries who perhaps do not agree with us. We engage ourselves 
in an experiment with God, who gives men freedom to find out 
if they can be worthy of it. 

The third new note is patience. This must be shown in many 
ways. It must be shown in taking the long view of a situation 
like the one China faces. We must see how China is changing 
and learn to take a patient and unobtrusive part in that change. 
It must likewise be shown with regard to our welcome in the ab- 
sence of it. The young church of China, which has its rights and 
its views, may not welcome you, may turn you back. 

The fourth note is friendship. We go not to further organiza- 
tions but to find persons and to exchange with them the secret of 
the greatest things in life. Sometimes people think so much of 
organizations that they forget to be friendly, they come to love 
causes better than men. This was what Nathaniel said of Judas 
in the book ‘‘By an Unknown Disciple.’’ 

Look again at the four notes formerly associated with missions 
—urgency, passion, adventure, conviction. Are they still to be 
found in the new view? Shall we not find in the quest of to-day 
a more compelling urgency, a deeper passion, a more glorious ad- 
venture and a more embracing conviction? You are asked to 
take the indispensable Jesus and share Him with the hearts of 
other men. Taking part in the young church in China is an ad- 
venture, a true passion comes from the joy of sharing, urgency 
comes from the general state of the world rather than from picked 
burning points! 

I am a missionary because I have tried to face the facts of to- 
day. I am glad and proud and humble to be of service under the 
Chinese church. I tell you it is a position which a man can hon- 
estly take. Don’t decide that it is so because I tell you—face the 
facts and find out for yourselves! 
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FIDUCIARY SERVICE FOR CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


To-day might well be called the Day of Charity. It is the day 
of prosperity, of great wealth, both national and personal. Last 
year by the Internal Revenue Bureau two hundred and seven 
individuals were listed as having an annual income of more than 
one million dollars each. But this great wealth of the country 
is not held in the hands of a few individuals alone. The people 
of less, yet of affluent, incomes are even more numerous, in pro- 
portion to reason, expectation or population. Millions of work- 
ing men ride to their daily toil nowadays in their own automo- 
biles, and these are not all of the low-priced kinds by any means, 
as a glance along the highways and parking spaces near a great 
industry will show. 

There is no question that a large part of our people have be- 
come extravagant in their scale of living and have let the auto- 
mobile usurp the place of charities and even in many instances 
of necessities, and yet there can be no question, I believe, that 
the ability to give has marvelously developed, and is still devel- 
oping, and the practice of giving is on the increase. It is a com- 
mon public sentiment to-day that a man of wealth is disgraced 
who makes no contributions to charitable objects while he lives, 
and on dying leaves no bequests in which the public may share. 
It has become almost a maxim in the philosophy of men of affairs 
that very little wealth accrues to an individual through his own 
unaided effort; that even when he digs wealth directly from the 
soul he must find a market which other men furnish, or his wealth 
will be of little or no value to him; that possessors of surplus 
wealth, either living or dying, should make some provision for the 
welfare of the public which, whether recognized or not, has 
helped them amass their fortunes. 

Now, acknowledge these three facts: (1) The number of chari- 
table organizations in this country is vast—far beyond enumera- 
tion; (2) the amount of wealth, legitimately related to, and in- 
terested in, these charitable organizations is enormous and is 
increasing; and (3) the habit of giving, of giving largely, has 
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become fixed in human society and shows no signs of diminishing 
or disappearing. Or put it this way: (1) Here are needs, ap- 
pealing—active in their propaganda on every corner in every 
hamlet, touching almost every man; (2) here is wealth, almost 
fabulous, and ever increasing—a financial ability unparalleled in 
human history; and (3) here are consciences, responsive, sus- 
tained by public opinion and public policy—almost constrained 
by public sentiment and public policy to give. 

What ought you and I to do in a situation like this? But wait 
a moment, let us examine the situation a little more in detail in 
connection with educational institutions. I suppose it is fair to 
say that education appeals to more men and more forcibly than 
any other one charity. Education is really the effort to give to 
a child as much information and as much wisdom as he can 
absorb and to awaken in him the desire and determination to use 
his own powers to the full. That is the aim. The subjects of 
education’s efforts are ordinarily and primarily children. Chil- 
dren are helpless. A little child is the most helpless thing known. 
It cannot move from danger, it cannot feed itself, it cannot find 
its own shelter, it did not select its color, white, black, red, brown, 
yellow; it did not choose its parents, poor, rich, wise, foolish, 
industrious, lazy, healthy, sick; it just came, and landed where 
it was—in America, in Germany, in Mexico—East, West, North, 
South. If there is anything which can change fate, as it affects 
a child, it must be education; if there be any power to break 
down barriers and open doors of opportunity to a child, it must 
lie somewhere in the realm of education—in the imparting of 
information and of wisdom as far as they can be absorbed and 
in the awakening of desire and determination to use one’s pow- 
ers to the full. 

The great wealth of devotion to institutions of learning in this 
country is bestowed upon colleges. ‘‘College loyalty’’ has become 
a term to conjure with. Into it has entered a blend of convic- 
tions, that the college is ethically sound, making for personal 
character and righteousness in the nation; that the college is 
pedagogically right, developing individual souls in small groups 
in close contact with genuine teachers; that the college is popu- 
larly simple and sincere, near the homes and near the people, by 
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its very struggles in poverty keeping itself understandable and 
sympathetic. The colleges are here to stay—probably not all of 
them—and to grow—probably not all of them—for doubtless 
there will be a weeding-out process and a survival of the fittest. 

Let us put the question again, which was stated a little while 
ago: Given (1) charitable organizations with appealing needs; 
given (2) immense wealth, in hand, increasing, and obviously in 
part belonging to publie uses, and (3) given men increasingly 
conscientious and generous, what ought you and I to do? The 
answer is obvious: To put it briefly, we must make it easy for 
possessors of wealth to give; to put the answer a bit more fully, 
we must do some clear thinking in anticipation of their wishes, 
so that when they are ready to act we may be at hand with the 
proper methods, instruments and agencies which will make it 
easy for them to give and at the same time will surround all of 
their benefactions with such safeguards, legal, fiduciary and 
social, as will make their giving safe and wise, with a long reach 
into the future. 

That answer involves no small duty and obligation on our part. 
I see certain things like the following which we must do: 

We must make the five simple and fundamental methods of 
giving, which are already in use and are severally approved, bet- 
ter known amongst men, and that without trying to urge, cajole 
or coerce any one into using one method as against another, but 
to help each to find and adopt the method which best fits his own 
financial and personal needs and conditions. The five methods 
are these: 

(1) A direct and absolute gift. 
(2) A living trust. 

(3) An annuity agreement. 

(4) Bequest by life insurance. 
(5) Bequests by will. 

To assist publie giving to be wise, safe and easy, we must em- 
ploy certain standardized forms. Men must know what we are 
talking about. We all learn slowly. One trouble with the Com- 
munity Trust, good as it is for certain local purposes, is that no 
two Community Trusts are alike and consequently no one can be 
quite sure what is referred to when the Community Trust is 
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mentioned. One of the great excellences of The Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses is that it lodges in the trustee a certain amount 
of discretion when conditions have changed in a given field, to 
modify the exact terms of the original donation so as to follow 
the intentions of the trustor into the matter next akin, which he 
would later have selected, had he foreseen the changes which 
have taken place. When men talk about one thing and know 
what they taik about, a vast amount of good publicity, invaluable 
from an advertising point of view, is set in motion. It spreads 
like the cirele set in motion by the pebble dropped in the smooth 
waters of the mill-pond. 

A standard trust agreement is the same in Minneapolis, in 
Pasadena, in Miami, in Seattle, at Bar Harbor, or at the Hot 
Springs. A man in one place can use it in another place; and 
if he knows it in one place, he knows it in all places and does not 
require that it be explained to him again. 

A standardized form of trust will permit a college to say to 
its graduates, wheresoever they may be, in Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Seattle, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Hartford: ‘‘You do not need 
to send us the corpus of your trust, if you propose to set up trusts 
in our behalf ;—We cannot use the corpus, all we are concerned 
in is the income ;—We want that safe and abundant ;—Send us 
that ;—Let the corpus stay in your home town, where it was 
accumuiated ;—It may be of value there to your estate, or to the 
town, or to your bank; It may safely earn more there than it 
could with us; We are busy with educational matters; Let ex- 
perts in finance handle it, as trustees under the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses; If it is under that trust agreement, it is safe, 
and we understand all about it.’’ 

Such a situation, such an attitude of mind, such language in- 
spire confidence and help make giving easy and safe. 

There is a great field of cooperation, open to us all and just 
being entered upon, in understanding and in a spirit of cordial- 
ity never before realized. Lawyers write wills, and draw up 
trust agreements and advise clients as to laws and conditions in 
different states; they in reality cooperate with us all. Life in- 
surance underwriters, affable, tactful, skillful, sell protection for 
widows and children; they can sell, and are selling, protection 
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for charitable organizations, as direct donations at the time of 
death, or as continuing benefits in trusts following death. Trust 
companies and banks with fiduciary powers serve as trustees in 
a somewhat limited way for charitable organizations; they can 
serve in a very much larger way. And here are the charitable 
organizations, numerous, varied, widely scattered, yet becoming 
united in purpose, methods and policies ; they are turning to their 
coadjutors, the lawyers, the insurance man, the bankers and the 
financiers, and are saying to them, ‘‘ We are all in the same field, 
building up funds along the line of the people’s generous desires. 
We must understand each other; we should cooperate; to cooper- 
ate is mutually helpful and profitable; we must use standardized 
forms; we must talk a common language; we must make giving 
safe and easy; so doing, we shall serve both God and man, now, 
and for the Jong days ahead.”’ 





Philanthropic Finance 
—The Hancher Organization — 
740 Rush Street Suite 505-7-9 Chicago 

Our record shows more than $87,500,000 pledged in 44 states, 
during 17 years, to 203 funds. 

We serve schools, hospitals, churches, community funds and 
other philanthropies. 

Our major activities are for institutions of the church of what- 
ever denomination. 

However, we successfully cooperate with those which are of 
independent management. 
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PRE-THEOLOGICAL COURSES IN COLLEGE* 


PRESIDENT ARLO AYRES BROWN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 


The standards for every profession are going up. Competi- 
tion is becoming increasingly keen in every field, and so high are 
the standards for business success that a thinking man hesitates 
to say just what should be called to-day the learned professions. 
Our problem presupposes agreement that the ministers of to- 
morrow must be an improvement upon the ministers of to-day. 
They must be an improvement in order to lead as successfully 
as their fathers have led. Religion is one of the social sciences. 
Laboratory methods are being used in the social sciences with 
the same passion for accuracy in observing results that has made 
the physical sciences so popular and influential. The minister 
of to-morrow must be a strong, vigorous thinker, who can dis- 
cover and interpret data as dependably as any of his contem- 
poraries. He must also be able to test theories, and apply them 
to the facts of life. In some respects his task is intellectually 
the most difficult one among all the professions. The standards 
in terms of personality and moral integrity are even more exact- 
ing. How can we produce these better men? 

It ill becomes a layman in this field to attempt to give advice 
to those who are making the preparation of ministers their life 
work. They are experts where he is a novice. However, the 
subject as it pertains to the colleges has been assigned to me and 
I will ask you to think with me about some of the issues involved. 

In a sense all college training taken by a prospective minister 
is pre-theological work. But the program committee when as- 
signing the subject probably had in mind the determination of 
courses which should be made pre-requisite to the securing of 4 
degree in theology. It is common practice to arrange courses 
so that the student who has chosen medicine, law or engineering 
as a life-work may complete the courses required for the B.A. 
or B.S. degree in three years, then enter his professional school 


* A paper presented at a meeting of the Educational Association of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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and work off the college electives while he is securing his pro- 
fessional training. Chattanooga has such an arrangement of 
courses known as pre-medicine, pre-law, and pre-engineering 
courses. While she has never advertised the fact, she has per- 
mitted her students to follow a similar plan in preparation for 
theology and two of her students entered seminary this fall, one 
at Drew and one at Garrett, under such an arrangement. 

Many questions at once suggest themselves. Is it best to 
shorten a student’s life in college to three years? Would it be 
better to give him four years in college and two in seminary? 
Should he have three years in college and four in the graduate 
school, or is the present plan, as usually followed, of four years 
in college and three years in seminary, best? Several friends of 
the writer secured their degrees in theology after four years in 
college and two in seminary. While these men have served the 
church brilliantly it seems to me that they have done so in spite 
of the plan rather than because of it. This division of time is 
the least desirable. 

The prevailing tendency in professional education seems to be 
to ask the colleges to give broad cultural training and to ask the 
student to take up his professional subjects in the graduate or 
vocational school. Perhaps some in this room would affirm that 
the college should give the prospective ministers just as fine a 
background of general preparation as possible and leave all 
specific study of religion until he goes to graduate school. The 
writer followed precisely this program, and his own vivid recol- 
lection of failure in some particulars may be one of the strong 
reasons why he is opposed to it. 

We are assuming that the phrase ‘‘pre-theological courses’’ 
means some definite study of religion and not simply a general 
college course which is to be the forerunner of all training in 
religion. In seeking to discover whether there is or is not a 
genuine demand for pre-theological work in college, let us ask 
from whence this demand might come. Does it arise out of the 
needs of the prospective minister? To make the case concrete, 
would he be better prepared for successful seminary work if he 
had made in college a beginning of serious training in the Bible, 
religious education, sociology and other related subjects? Or 
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would he be wiser to ignore these subjects so far as they involve 
religion and start in his seminary course as a beginner in these 
fields ? 

Does a demand arise in the colleges? Do they need the benefit 
of strong departments of religion, and if they have such depart- 
ments, should they bar so far as possible all ministerial students 
from taking work in them? Do they need to offer work in re- 
ligion in order to tie the colleges more closely to the local churches 
of a denomination? Is there a need in the church as a whole 
for strong departments of religion on college campuses training 
prospective ministers? What effect would such departments 
have in persuading promising young people to seek the ministry 
as a form of life service? What effect would they have upon 
training the future laity to give the church more intelligent and 
generous support? Some may say, by all means develop strong 
departments teaching various vital aspects of religion, but either 
bar or discourage from taking work in these departments the 
students who expect to go to seminary. This means of course 
eliminating those who are most interested in religion and who 
would be therefore the most promising students. 

The writer has long been a proponent for the definite teaching 
of religion in colleges of arts and sciences. To study diligently 
the physical and social sciences with only vague or inadequate 
references to religion as a social factor seems to him to be suicidal 
to the religious life of any student. It is also fatal to any effec- 
tive use by college-trained men of religion as a vital factor in 
the solution of outstanding human problems. The world needs 
a growing body of laymen and ministers who can see clearly and 
think creatively in these difficult fields. If a college is to stimu- 
late the diligent study of religion among its students, surely 
those who are most interested in religion will be in these classes 
and they must have their work credited toward the degrees 
sought. 

We will grant that if a student in college does thorough work 
in English, history, foreign languages, the physical sciences, psy- 
chology and philosophy, he has laid a broad and firm foundation 
for his professional training. But we venture to suggest that 
he will do better work in the graduate school and be a more effec- 
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tive minister if he develops a great love for the social sciences, 
including religion, before he leaves the college campus. My 
ideals for a graduate student in religion are high. The quality 
of his work should be on a par with that done by graduate stu- 
dents in other fields who are working for the Ph.D. degree. If 
the seminary is simply a second undergraduate school for him 
he will be no match in thinking capacity with the Ph.D. men 
who later will sit in his congregation and who will guide the 
thinking of so many of his parishioners. 

My home training in the various aspects of religion was about 
as fine as one could imagine thirty or forty years ago. As you 
will smile at this harmless egotism, let me say that in ability to 
quote verses of Scripture or to find a reference in the Bible, none 
of the classmates in the grade schools could keep up with me. 
With this in mind you may imagine my shock to learn in the first 
week at seminary that I had not even made a beginning in Bible 
study. I was ushered into an entirely new world and for the 
first two years in seminary did work on a par with that of my 
freshman and sophomore days in college. In the third year I 
began to enjoy research work which should have started at least 
one year if not two years earlier. 

Briefly, I am in favor of four years in college and four years 
in seminary, plus two years of ‘‘interneship’’ as assistant pastor, 
for those whose ability, patience and purse will permit. If the 
time must be shortened I favor three years in college and four 
years in seminary with two bachelor’s degrees and a doctorate 
to be awarded as the requirements are met, or preferably, a 
bachelor’s degree, and master’s degree and a doctorate such as 
doctor of theology. If the time must be still further reduced I 
suggest three years in college and three in seminary with a recom- 
mendation that the graduate work should be on a par with that 
of Ph.D. students in at least the last two years. 

The following is a suggestive proposal for the pre-theological 
curriculum : 
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PRE-THEOLOGICAL COURSES TO BE TAKEN IN COLLEGE PRE- 
LIMINARY TO THREE OR FOUR YEARS IN SEMINARY 


Year I Year Hours 


Orientation 
English 
Greek or Modern Language 
Science—preferably Biology 
Bible 
Public Speaking - 
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History 
Greek or Modern Language 
Science 
Psychology 
English Literature 
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Year IIT 
English—Advanced Composition 
History 
Education or Religious Education 
Philosophy 
Sociology 
Economics 
Elective 
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Year IV 
(If taken in college) 





Major subject 
Religion 
Public Speaking 
Elective—to be selected from the following: Religious 
Education, Education, Sociology, Philosophy, His- 
tory, Economics, English 











You will note that this proposal is not at all radical. But it 
does suggest that every student in seminary should have, in addl- 
tion to the usual cultural training, at least one year in Bible, on¢ 
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year in psychology, one year in philosophy, and one year in 
education or religious education, the hours to be determined by 
local conditions. In addition I would stress English, history, 
public speaking, biology, and if possible, a second physical 
science. Two years of foreign language should be required in 
addition to two or four years of foreign language in high school. 
I would prefer two of Latin, two of Greek and two of German 
(or French) as a minimum for the high school graduate. Stu- 
dents with a special interest in language would take more. It 
seems to me that economies, as well as sociology, comparative re- 
ligions and other subjects should be taught in the graduate school 
as well as in college. 

We are basing the demand for pre-theological work principally 
on the needs of the prospective preacher. I believe, however, 
that there is point to the argument that we nced some of this 
work definitely in religion in the college course to help recruit 
college students for the ministry. If through study they become 
fascinated with the opportunity for research and service along 
these lines, some of them will select the ministry or religious 


education as a profession. Many a student discovers his abilities 
in college and selects a career growing out of the subjects which 
he has studied with the most satisfaction. 


If this paper were discussing a program for the training of 
laymen as well as ministers I would plead for offering in college 
as much as a major in Bible, religious education, sociology, phi- 
losophy, comparative religious and related subjects where the 
number of students and the income of the institution will justify 
such a program. Laymen who are to become active community 
leaders need such training. Ministers who cannot go on to the 
seminary must have it if they are to become as effective as the 
world expects them to be. Those who are to lead in the educa- 
tional work of the local church should give especial attention not 
only to these courses but also to others dealing with the problems 
of general education. 

However, this paper is concerned primarily with those who 
expect to go through the theological seminary. These we be- 
lieve should make a beginning in the serious and scientific study 
of religion not later than the sophomore year in college. They 
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should do the best quality of work possible in these and the other 
courses which are required for the A.B. and the B.S. degrees, 
improving steadily their ability to think in these subjects. With 
such a start they should be prepared to do in the theological 
seminary a quality of work that is up to the best work done in 
any field of graduate study. 


At Princeton, Episcopalians outnumbered any other denomina- 
tion with 211 men in the freshman class of 616. Presbyterians 
are second with 196 men. This reverses the order of last year. 
Roman Catholics are third with 45 believers. There is not an 
atheist in the class this year, and only three are non-sectarian. 

Manufacturing heads the list in the occupations of fathers of 
the freshmen, with lawyers second, business men third and execu- 
tives fourth. 

Princeton heads the list of men’s colleges with 90 sons of 
Princeton alumni. Sons of Columbia graduates follow with 20 


men, and University of Pennsylvania descendants are third 
with 19. 

There are 97 colleges and universities listed as the alma maters 
of the fathers of Princeton freshmen. Mothers of this year’s 
freshmen have attended a total of 76 different schools, in the 
order named: Smith, 9; Bryn Mawr, 7; Vassar and Wilson third, 
with 5 each; Wellesley and Goucher fourth, with 4 each. 
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WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 


PRESIDENT WiuLiAM A. HARPER 
ELON COLLEGE 


The remarkable increase in attendance at our institutions of 
higher learning and the even more remarkable growth and de- 
velopment of our public high school system make the religious 
education of our young people one of the most serious problems 
with which we have to deal at this time. The separation of 
church and state is so firmly ingrained in the American mind 
and conscience that the religious education of our people cannot 
be approached from the standpoint of the union of these agencies, 
if we mean by religious education, education in the Christian 
religion. 

It occurred to the writer of this article that there should be a 
differentiation, clear-cut and distinctive, between religious edu- 
cation and Christian education. It is possible also to differen- 
tiate between both of these and what may be called general edu- 
cation. Then again it is possible to view religious education as 
well as any other type of education from the standpoint of pur- 
pose as well as from the standpoint of subject matter. 


Some Definitions 


In line with these suggestions we will undertaken to define 
education, religious education and Christian education—first, in 
terms of subject-matter and secondly, in terms of purpose. 

Defined in terms of subject matter, the following are sug- 
gested : 

Education is the theory and practice of teaching knowledge. 

Religious education is the theory and practice of teaching 
religion. 

Christian education is the theory and practice of teaching the 
Christian religion. 

Viewed from the standpoint of purpose, these three terms we 
would define as follows: 

Education is the process by which we learn how to live with 
and for each other. 
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Religious education is the process by which we learn how to 
live with and for each other and unto God. 

Christian education is the process by which we learn how to 
live with and for each other and unto God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ and as interpreted by the Holy Spirit. 


Consequences of these Definitions 


-It is clear that the American principle of the separation of 
church and state would preclude the teaching of the Christian 
religion in public schools and state institutions of higher learn- 
ing maintained by public taxation. The teaching of the Chris- 
tian religion is the primary function of the church and the state 
would not properly undertake to enter this field. We would 
lose far more than we would gain if the state should undertake 
to invade this sacred prerogative of the church. 

The right of the state, however, to function in the field of 
general education is not questioned, and consequently we have 
constructed a magnificent public school system reaching all the 
way from the kindergarten to the great state universities with 
their graduate, technical and professional schools. The Amer- 
ican people have a passion for education. They believe in it 
whole-heartedly and regard it as the basic foundation of our 
liberties. We are convinced that it is impossible to enslave a 
learned man, and we are likewise convinced that no matter how 
free an ignorant man may be legally, actually he is a serf. 

Sober thinkers, however, have a still further conviction in 
regard to the perpetuity of democratic institutions. They do not 
believe that it is possible for these institutions to continue on a 
basis of legal sanction buttressed by an educated populace unless 
there is a further buttressment even more basic than education, 
the buttressment of religious character. A way must be found, 
therefore, in their judgment, if democracy is to continue, by 
which education ean at public expense be qualitatively permeated 
with religious ideals. 

There is a growing conviction on the part of these sober 
thinkers that this goal may be achieved through the teaching of 
religious education defined in terms of subject matter as ‘‘the 
theory and practice of teaching religion’’ and in terms of pur- 
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pose as ‘‘the process by which we learn how to live with and 
for each and unto God.’’ They are likewise convinced that 
religious education so defined can legally be taught in public 
schools at public expense. 


A Poll of Opinion 


The writer determined to investigate this matter and to ascer- 
tain the reaction of the colleges of the country so far as he might 
be able through a questionnaire. Accordingly, on August 26, 
1927, a questionnaire in regard to the growth and development 
of religious education and Bible teaching in American colleges 
was addressed to the 656 colleges, the 165 junior colleges, and the 
ninety-one teachers colleges listed by the United States Bureau 
of Edueation, in the Educational Directory: 1927. Replies have 
been received in response to this inquiry up to this writing 
(November 1) from 450 colleges, seventy-three junior colleges 
and sixty teachers colleges. 

In this questionnaire was included the definition of religious 
education as ‘‘the theory and practice of teaching religion,’’ and 
the question was asked: ‘‘In your judgment, could state institu- 
tions at public expense legally offer instruction in religious edu- 
cation as we have defined it?’’ Here are the answers of the 450 
colleges answering: 132, through their presidents or some other 
official answered affirmatively, 94 negatively, 43 were doubtful, 
and 181 either did not answer or answered evasively by suggest- 
ing that the matter be taken up with the Attorney General or 
the Supreme Court, or that a matter of such importance could 
not be settled by opinion. 

In the same categories of the seventy-three junior colleges 
answering, 14 answered affirmatively, 18 negatively, 7 were 
doubtful, and 34 answered evasively or not at all. 

Of the sixty teachers colleges answering in these same cate- 
gories, 12 replied affirmatively, 9 negatively, 7 were doubtful, 
and 32 answered evasively or not at all. 

An interesting side view respecting the situation arose in a 
few instances. When the first questionnaire was mailed out on 
August 26, the president passed it on to the dean or the regis- 
trar for consideration and this official on September 16 had not 
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answered it. On that day a second questionnaire was sent out. 
This second questionnaire the president sometimes answered him- 
self or referred to still another official, and the consequence was 
that two answers were received that did not agree with each 
other, which only goes to show that we need to do more con- 
sistent thinking in the field of Christian education. 

For example, the professor of Bible in a Middle Western col- 
lege does not think that religious education defined as ‘‘the 
theory and practice of teaching religion’’ can be taught in state 
institutions, but the president of that institution gave an affirma- 
tive answer without qualification. The registrar of another, 
votes affirmatively for the teaching of religious education in state 
institutions, but the president is silent. In still another both the 
dean and the head of the department of religious education, 
gave an affirmative answer. The professor of religious educa- 
tion in a Southern college votes ‘‘No’’ on the proposition and 
the president is silent. 

It is interesting to note the reaction of the state universities 
toward the proposal that religious education be offered in state 
institutions of higher learning at public expense defined as ‘‘the 
theory and practice of teaching religion.’’ Thirty-seven such 
institutions answered the questionnaire. Of this number, nine 
responded to the proposal affirmatively, six negatively, one was 
doubtful, and twenty-one ignored the question or side-stepped it. 

It is certainly gratifying that the heads of two Catholic schools 
voted affirmatively for the inclusion of religious education, as 
defined, in the curriculum of state institutions. 

Another interesting situation is found in the college town of 
Oxford, Ohio, where three institutions of higher learning are 
situated with the following results as to this particular item of 
the questionnaire: The president of one votes an unqualified 
‘*Yes.’? The president of another says, ‘‘I doubt if it could 
without harmful opposition.’’ The third, ignores the question. 


Opinions from Other Sources 


As the questionnaires began coming in from the colleges, it 
occurred to the writer that it would be well to secure the opinion 
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of the chief officers of education in the various states and depen- 
dencies of the United States. Consequently fifty-seven of these 
officials were included in the study through a letter addressed to 
them on September 3. In this letter occurred this paragraph 
after a definition had been given of religious education as ‘‘the 
theory and practice of teaching religion’’: 

‘*Would it be possible to offer instruction in religious educa- 
tion without reference to the Christian religion at public expense 
in the elementary and secondary schools’’ of our states? No 
follow-up letter was sent to these officials in the various states. 
The following answers were received: 


Affirmative: 7—Ohio, Tennessee, South Carolina, Michigan, 
and Mississippi, Connecticut, Guam. 

Negatwe: 15—Idaho, New Jersey, New York, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Utah, North Carolina, South Dakota, Washington, Texas, 
Arizona, Oregon, Missouri, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

Doubtful: 7—Arkansas, Virgin Islands of the United States, 
Montana, Alabama, Virginia, North Dakota, and Massachusetts. 


Evasive: 4—District of Columbia, Rhode Island, West Vir- 
ginia, and New Hampshire. 


A total of thirty-three answers out of fifty-seven inquiries. 

It should be said, however, that of the fifteen that answered 
‘‘No’’ the main reason for answering negatively was a convic- 
tion that the law might not countenance the inclusion of such a 
study in the curriculum. There was an evident desire to have 
it so if it could be done legally. 

A group of ten outstanding individuals were selected, two of 
them Justices of Supreme Courts of States, one a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, one an Attorney General 
in a Southern State, and the following individuals: Hugh S. 
Magill, General Secretary of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education; Roger W. Babson, Babson Institute, Babson 
Park, Mass.; John J. Tigert, Commissioner, United States 
Bureau of Education; and J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of the 
National Education Association, who referred the matter to two 
Officials, one a director of research and the other the editor of 
The Journal of the National Education Association. 
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Nine of these persons were heard from. One of the Supreme 
Court Justices, one of the officers of the National Education 
Association, Roger W. Babson and Hugh S. Magill voted affirma- 
tively. Dr. Magill states the matter so clearly that it is well to 
quote here a paragraph from his answer as follows: 


In my judgment the separation of state and church does 
not mean the separation of state and religion. The essential 
element in all religion is a belief in a supreme being; a con- 
sciousness of God in the universe as a living, vital influence 
in the lives of men. Believing as I do, that this principle is 
essential to human welfare, I am convinced that all instrue- 
tion should reveal God and that no teaching is sound that 
is not basically religious. The legal aspects of the question 
depend upon the laws and court decisions in the different 
states. JI am quite sure that in many states the question as 
stated could be answered in the affirmative. 


The Attorney General consulted voted ‘‘No.’’ 

The second officer of the National Education Association and 
the Commissioner of Education offered alibis and did not take 
a position. 


The Justice of the United States Supreme Court and one 
State Supreme Court Justice felt that it was hardly right for 
them to express an opinion in view of the fact that the matter 
might come before their courts and so they would be embarrassed. 
The justice of the State’s Supreme Court, who answered affirma- 
tively, specifically requested that he must not be individually 
quoted because it might embarass his court. 


Finally 


What does this mean? Is there suggestion in these answers 
that here we may find the solution of our problem of the religious 
education of our youth in state institutions? We know that the 
attempt to teach ethical and moral character apart from religious 
sanctions has failed. The inclusion of the fact of God as giving 
validity and sanction and authority to moral and ethical teach- 
ing appears to be necessary if this teaching is to be successful 
in building character in the mind and heart of youth. Is this 
the way out? 
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THE UNITED LUTHERAN SURVEY 


Dr. F. B. O’Rear 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The United Lutheran Church in America has undertaken a 
thoroughgoing study of all of its colleges. In October, 1924, at 
Chicago, a resolution was edopted by the biennial convention of 
the church which directed ‘‘that the Board of Education be 
asked to make a scientific survey of the educational situation in 
the United Lutheran Church, in those spheres not covered by 
the Commission on Theological Education ...’’ and added 
“that the Board of Education . .. be empowered to employ 
impartial experts outside of the Lutheran Church.’’ Acting 
upon the authority thus granted, the Board of Education of the 
Church appointed a Commission on Higher Education, composed 
of eight members, charged with securing the survey staff and 
with making all arrangements for carrying out the mandate of 
the convention. In May, 1926, after consideration of the prob- 
lems involved and a discussion of the objectives of the survey, 
the commission secured Dr. R. J. Leonard and Dr. E. 8. Evenden, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, to act as joint direc- 
tors of the survey. 

An office was opened and equipped in New York City and 
active work looking toward the assembling of facts was started 
during the summer of 1926. The gathering of data has been 
continued to date and is nearing completion. Information has 
been sought and is being compiled concerning the organization 
and operation of supporting Synods and Ministeriums, concern- 
ing other organizations which support or assist the colleges, con- 
cerning charters and legal provisions for the institutions, con- 
cerning boards of trustees, their organization and operation, 
concerning the constituencies, the geographical position, and 
other factors in the location which affect the colleges, and con- 
cerning the standing of the institutions with various accrediting 
agencies operating within their territory. Inquiry has been 
made concerning physical plants, concerning the members of the 
staff, concerning the student body and its composition and 
organization, concerning administrative methods, concerning 
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instruction, concerning religious activities, concerning extra- 
curricular and student activities, and concerning the alumni and 
their work. In short, facts are being sought on most of the 
important phases of the educational situation in the United 
Lutheran Church outside of the sphere of theological education. 

These data are being gathered from many sources. Documen- 
tary study has contributed. Effort has been made to gather all 
such material in the survey office for use in this investigation. 
Bulletins, handbooks, charters, by-laws, printed rules and regu- 
lations, as well as school papers, annuals, and church publica- 
tions have been assembled for digest with regard to the questions 
of organization and operation of the colleges. Forms, number- 
ing more than a dozen, ranging in size from three to thirty or 
more pages, have been carefully prepared and sent out to stu- 
dents, staff members, presidents, and many of their assisting 
administrative and instructional officers in each of the institu- 
tions. Before release, each form has been thoroughly checked 
many times and has been subjected to the critical review of a 
number of persons experienced in the field of college organiza- 
tion. These forms have yielded a vast amount of numerical and 
statistical material in comparable form from the sixteen cooper- 
ating colleges. Moreover, in an effort to gain an adequate con- 
cept of the actual situation at each college, and to make dead 
facts and figures ‘‘live’’ in the minds of members of the survey 
staff, most of the colleges have been visited (the others will be 
visited later) by five or six staff workers, in every case for two 
or three days. Thus many different points of view have been 
obtained, as a basis for checking individual impressions, in the 
ten to eighteen working days which the survey staff has spent 
in each institution. Regular college operation has been inter- 
fered with as little as possible and schedules of observation have 
been highly informal and flexible in order to obtain as natural a 
picture of normal college procedure as possible. Students have 
been interviewed, and student officers visited, as well as student 
meetings attended, in the course of such visits. One member 
of the visiting group devoted the major portion of his time to 
such inquiry. Staff members and most of the administrative 
and instructional officials have also been interviewed during the 
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visit, the college plant has been inspected, classes have been 
visited as freely as time permitted by all members of the party, 
records and books have been inspected, faculty and board min- 
utes have been digested, and housing conditions have been re- 
viewed. In these and other intimate ways, impressions and vital 
knowledge of local situations have been gained by several staff 
workers to supplement and give meaning to the numerous docu- 
ments and forms. 

The colleges concerned have cooperated with the survey staff 
in most excellent manner throughout the assembling of the data. 
Without free and hearty assistance it is obvious that the collec- 
tion of facts would be practically impossible. However, to date, 
over three hundred schedules have been received from staff mem- 
bers, while administrative officers and instructional officials have 
returned nearly one hundred other forms addressed to them 
specifically. The task of compiling these returns is now under 
way and the preparation of summaries of this vast mass of mate- 
rial will require several months. When completed, the report of 
the survey staff is to be reviewed by an advisory committee 
selected by the Commission of the Board of Education, after 


which it is to be presented to the Convention of the United Luth- 
eran Church, which meets again in 1928. The interest and co- 
operative spirit evidenced by those in authority in the colleges 
themselves indicates that the church intends to make the most of 
every opportunity presented for the realization of as great a 
return as possible from such a study of the educational situation 
by individuals outside of the United Lutheran Church. 
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A CAMPUS FALLACY DISPROVED—SHALL IT 
LEAD YOU ASTRAY ?* 


PRESIDENT Henry Louis SMITH 
Washington and Lee University 


The proverbs or maxims of a people generally represent the 
wisdom of long experience. They are sign-boards on life’s great 
highway erected by former generations, and most travelers 
accept their guidance without question. As a false sign on a 
crowded roadway may lead multitudes astray, so an untrue 
maxim, especially when circulating among the young and inex- 
perienced, may turn countless lives into dangerous or fatal 
paths ‘‘Every young man must sow his wild oats,’’ ‘‘ All’s fair 
in love and war,’’ ‘‘Every man has his price,’’ are examples of 
such lying proverbs. 

Our boys and girls, inexperienced travelers on a new road, 
eager to be in the fashion, untaught as yet by hard experience, 
are easily misled by current fallacies and false traditions, espe- 
cially if the falsehood is sugar-coated with a little truth and its 
acceptance furnishes a ready excuse for laziness or misconduct. 

To this doubly dangerous class belongs the oft-repeated and 
widely-believed statement that the boy who leads his class in 
school is generally a failure in after life. Here is the lying 
tradition sweetened with a little truth and flavored with coun- 
terfeit logic: 

To attain success in the fierce warfare of modern business demands pluck, 
self-confidence, red-blooded vitality, and a knowledge of men and things, 
rather than ‘‘book-learning’’ and abstract scholarship. In fact, the stu- 
dents who make the very highest grades are not so apt to win promotion 
and success in later life as their wiser comrades who refuse to spend more 
time in study than is necessary to make reasonably fair grades, and are 
thereby enabled to participate more vigorously in the social and athletic 
activities of the playground and campus. 


To the lazy and self-indulgent, to social dudes and tin-horn 
sports and overgrown children, to all who long to study less and 
play more, this theory is as fascinating as poisoned candy in a 


* From Your Biggest Job, School or Business? By permission of publish- 
ers, D. Appleton & Co. 
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kindergarten. It not only excuses neglect of duty but crowns 
the loafer as a man of far-seeing wisdom. It is a timely opiate 
when conscience stirs within, a trusty armor when parents and 
teachers assail from without. 

What wonder that in many student circles it is the most un- 
questioned part of the college creed and campus opinion looks 
down with mingled pity and contempt on ‘‘studes,’’ ‘‘digs,’’ 
‘“‘orinds,’’ and ‘‘scholarship cranks.’’ 

The truth is that those who outstrip their indolent or brainless 
competitors in school or college continue to do so when school 
days are over, and to win high scholarship honors in a first-class 
college is almost a guarantee of success in life. 

To prove this let us take only one of many impartial inves- 
tigations. 

In 1911, Dr. Paul Van Dyke made a careful study of the schol- 
arship records and future history of nearly 9,000 graduates of 
five typical colleges to see how many of them had attained such 
prominence as to be placed in the Who’s Who list of distin- 
guished Americans, published every other year by Marquis and 
Company, of Chicago. Other similar studies had shown that of 
the two million Americans who never attended school, none 
attained the Who’s Who list; of those with only a common- 
school education it took 9,000 to furnish one distinguished man ; 
of those with only high-school training one in 400 reached emi- 
nence ; of all college students, one in 40; of all college graduates, 
one in 15. 

Dr. Van Dyke’s study of the Harvard records covered thirteen 
successive senior classes, numbering 2,229 men, of whom only 
75 won the very highest scholarship honors. Of these 75, 59 
were living in 1911, and 27 of them were listed in Who’s Who 
of that year, about 1 in 2. 

At Yale, twenty senior classes numbered 2,132, with 102 first- 
honor men, of whom the 80 living in 1911 furnished 31 to the 
Who’s Who list. 

Princeton’s seniors for twenty years, numbering 1,687, fur- 
nished 100 honor-men. Of these 76 were living in 1911, with 20 
in Who’s Who. 

Amherst College in seventeen years furnished 1,153 seniors and 
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106 honor-men. Of the 80 living in 1911, 25 had reached dis- 
tinction. 

Brown University in 15 years had 778 seniors, of whom 60 won 
first-honor in scholarship. Of these there were 53 living in 1911, 
and 19 were listed in Who’s Who. 

Thus among 7,979 men, having all the advantages of modern 
college training, representing five institutions and eighty-five 
graduating classes, 348 (4 per cent.) were differentiated from 
the rest solely by their very high grades. While this group were 
still below middle age, and 79 of them too young to have had a 
fair chance to win distinction, 131 (1 in every 2 2/3) had already 
won a place on the Who’s Who list of distinguished men which 
contains only 1/55 of 1 per cent. of the total population. Omit- 
ing the 79, one-half of the remainder were already on the Who’s 
Who list in 1911. 

To sum it up from another point of view: The man who gradu- 
ates with high scholastic honors, instead of being unfitted for 
success by his extra ‘‘book-learning,’’ is about seven times as 
likely to become a distinguished man as the ‘‘all-round men’’ 
who received diplomas with him. As compared with the average 
college student his chances are 20 to 1; compared with the 
average high-school student 200 to 1; and compared with those 
having only a common-school education 5,000 to1. In this Age of 
Mind, as never before, Knowledge is Power, and the man who 
knows is the man who leads. 

The next time, therefore, the silly falsehood that star students 
generally fail in business threatens to become epidemic on your 
campus, kindly inoculate the ‘‘easy marks’’ with the above facts 
and arrest the spread of the contagion. 
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PROGRESS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Director of the University of California at Los Angeles 
appointed some months ago a committee within the faculty to 
study the problem of character building to be presented in the 
new University to be built at Westwood. This committee—a 
representative one—collected data from all available sources to 
discover at first hand what is being done in other leading insti- 
tutions, and then studied its local problem in the light of this 
information and the experience embodied in studies of like situa- 
tions submitted by national religious organizations. The 
result was that a report was presented endorsing the compre- 
hensive plan previously proposed by the church representatives— 
a plan that takes into consideration the interests of all the great 
historical religious groups in America and integrates their work 
into a common task. 

The central policy-forming body known as the University 
Religious Council is composed of two official representatives 
from the five following groups: Catholics, Jews, Protestants, 


University and at large. The policies and programs are to be 
worked out under five distinct heads: finance, religious instruc- 
tion, university religious association, worship and comity. 

As evidence of the deep convictions held in reference to this 
broad comprehensive program the following resolutions adopted 
by local leaders are quoted: 


Resolutions 


Los Angeles, October 19, 1927 


WHEREAS we, as representatives of the Catholics, Jews 
and Protestants, are deeply conscious of the grave responsi- 
bility resting upon the bodies we respectively represent, for 
the moral and religious life of the students who will, in all 
the years to come, attend the University to be built at West- 
wood, and 

WuHersas, we find a growing realization of the imperative 
need of some definite steps being taken that will supplement 
State education by instruction and influence of recognized 
character-building agencies, and 
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WHEREAS, we have, as never before, encouragement from 
responsible national leaders among Catholics, Jews, Protes- 
tants and the Association of University Presidents for the 
advancement of our common interests in State universities, 
and 


WHEREAS, we believe we can make a contribution toward 
solving the grave problem facing our nation in its inability, 
under the present system of higher education, to produce 
the best type of character and citizenship without the aid 
of religion and cooperation with its organized agencies; 
therefore be it 


ReEsouvep that we unitedly, in our individual and official 
capacities, urge upon all those having to do with the formu- 
lation of policies and programs for the new University at 
Westwood, their most serious and favorable consideration 
of the proposals made by the University Religious Council, 
and be it 


RESOLVED that we as representatives of the University Re- 
ligious Council and of our great religious groups, do pledge 
our hearty cooperation with each other in the promotion of 
the program agreed upon by the Council in cooperation with 
the University for the interests named, as well as pledge 


ourselves to seek at all times to safeguard the principle of 
separation of Church and State, and be it further 

RESOLVED that we respectfully urge the University au- 
thorities to take such steps as they can to meet these pro- 
posals fully recognizing that in building for the centuries 
to come we cannot accomplish to-day what we may advisedly 
plan and hope to realize in the future. 


Approved: 

(Signed) Epwarp J. Hanna, Catholic Archbishop of 
San Francisco; BertraNnp STEvENs, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop; JoHn J. Cantwetut (Catholic), Bishop of Los 
Angeles and San Diego; Epaar F. Maanin (Jew), Rabbi 
B’nai B’rith Congregation ; Epw1n P. Ryuanp (Protestant), 
Officially representing the Chureh Federations of Los 
Angeles and California and the Denominational Superin- 
tendents Council. 
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THE UNION CHURCH, IOWA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


O. D. Foster 


Feeling for some years the need of a more adequate religious 
program at the Iowa State Teachers College at Cedar Falls, local 
and national religious and educational authorities have been co- 
operating in an effort to find a solution. There has always been 
an exceptionally cordial religious atmosphere in this state insti- 
tution. It has been broad, tolerant and yet vital. For example, 
the Bible has been taught for years and hundreds of students 
avail themselves of this privilege annually. Vesper services have 
been held on the campus with unusual success. But all this has 
been felt to be inadequate. 

The city churches are down town and a bit too far away to 
be of the greatest service to the college. Furthermore, need has 
been felt for a home church atmosphere on the hill and to at- 
tempt to build denominational churches would, it is thought by 
many, inaugurate a suicidal program for all. So a series of 
negotiations of local and national denominational representatives 
has issued in the organization of an interdenominational church, 
officially known as ‘‘College Hill Community Church of Cedar 
Falls.’’ The charter members of this new enterprise represent 
ten denominations. They include 132 College Hill residents and 
347 students of the college. They have pledged a generous sum 
to promote the enterprise, payments to start when the church 
begins to function. The Reverend Howland Hanson of Des 
Moines became the first pastor on September 14, 1927. 

There is a College Council on Religious Life composed of all 
the Protestant interests in the community. It will function 
through the community church and will therefore be somewhat 
of a church centered program in cooperation with the college. 
An interdenominational Sunday school of religious education is 
being conducted, officered and taught by members of the college 
faculty. 

Very naturally this church will need adequate quarters in 
which to conduct its program, so plans are being studied for the 
development of a building campaign. The People’s Church at 
Michigan State College is being carefully studied for the lessons 
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it has to teach in the creation of a similar program and the 
erection of a suitable structure. 

Everyone interested in the advancement of harmony among 
Protestants will rejoice at the spirit and earnest efforts put forth 
at this important educational center to work together for a com- 
mon end—college and community betterment. 





The Director of the Yale University Employment Bureau says 
in a recent report that a total of $593,679.67 was earned the past 
year by the one-third of the Yale student body which is self- 
supporting either in whole or in part. Financial aid extended 
during the year by the university through scholarships, long- 
term tuition loans and short-term emergency loans amounted to 
$396,660.97, bringing the grand total of all scholarship aid and 
reported earnings to a new peak of $998,112. Of the $593,679.67 
earned by the students, $350,856 was earned while the university 
was in session ; the balance, $242,823 was earned during the sum- 
mer. A total of 1,346 individuals received employment through 
the bureau and 5,473 positions were filled. The varied occupa- 
tions the students pursue in their efforts to earn all or a part of 
their expenses are shown in the following media of employment: 
artist’s model, blood transfusion donor, pall-bearer, board for 
service, bookkeeper, caretaker, chauffeur, Christmas worker, 
clerk, entertainer, gardener, guide, messenger, reader to the blind, 
stereopticon operator, teacher, tutor, translator, companion, 
launch mechanic, salesman, surveyor, supernumerary, laundry- 
man, and waiter. 


The Department of Religious Education of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has appointed Dr. Theodore R. Ludlow as its 
foremost representative in the work of the Council. Dr. Ludlow 
is Secretary for Adult Education, which is a significant and in- 
tegral part of the work of this Board. Dr. C. Leslie Glenn, in 
charge of student work, will continue to serve on the Council’s 
University Committee. 
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MILESTONES OF ACHIEVEMENT, 1927 


EXTRACTS FROM SECRETARY SHELDON’S ANNUAL REPORT TO THE 
WESLEY FounpDATION JOINT COMMITTEE, METHODIST 
EpiscopaAL CHURCH, OCTOBER, 1927 


Four new places, with very little assistance from the Joint 
Committee, have added workers this year: Tucson, Arizona; 
Hays, Kansas; Orono, Maine, and Athens, Ohio. 

New church building enterprises are in progress at Berkeley, 
California, Emporia, Kansas, Muncie, Indiana, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., New Concord, Ohio, and Oberlin, Ohio. 

On October 16 the new University Temple, ‘‘one of the most 
beautiful churches in Methodism,’’ was dedicated at Seattle, 
Washington. Its site, facing the campus of the University of 
Washington, could not be improved. 

A fine property, valued at $75,000, adjoining our church, 
formerly used as a parish house for Presbyterian students, has 
been secured by the Wesley Foundation at the University of 
Michigan. 

Financial campaigns for substantial sums are in progress in 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. 

According to the report of the Life Work Committee by Miss 
Margaret Bennett, of the 281 college men who were admitted to 
full membership in annual conferences during 1926, 163 came 
from our own Methodist institutions and 118 from other insti- 
tutions. . 

Superlatives would utterly fail to convey the impressiveness 
of the celebration at Urbana last May in recognition of twenty 
years of service by Dr. James C. Baker. The heartfelt words 
of President Kinley acknowledging the significance of the life 
and work of Dr. Baker and other university pastors to the life 
and work and worth of the University itself, were a revelation 
of the scope and depth and dignity of the Wesley Foundation 
and similar movements. 

There is a positive and growing trend toward cooperative 
schools of religion for curricular credit at state colleges and uni- 
Versities which is the outstanding feature of the religious activi- 
ties at these institutions for the year 1927. 
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IN THE SEMINARY WORLD 


GARDINER M. Day 





A Unique Medical Course 


A very unique course in medicine is being introduced as one 
of the changes in the curriculum of The Divinity School of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia. This course is an 
innovation and not improbably we shall hear of similar courses 
being instituted in other theological schools. Concerning this 
course as well as other new methods, Mr. Hugh Fryer, the secre- 
tary of the student body writes as follows: 


A new course in medicine has been started as an elective 
for seniors. This course is offered by the school physician 
and comprises lectures of one hour each on the following 
subjects : 

1. Introductory remarks: Outline of course. 

2. History of medicine: Its close association with re- 
ligion throughout the ages. 

3. Infectious diseases. Introduction: Quarantine; 
the more common infectious diseases of childhood. 

4. Infectious diseases (continued) : Methods of trans- 
mission of diseases. Bedside precautions in vis- 
iting the sick. 

. Infectious diseases (continued). Tuberculosis; Its 
prevalence, its relation to society; Can it be 
cured ? 

. Venereal diseases. 

The great epidemics of history: Smallpox; plague; 
influenza; typhus fever; typhoid. 

. Disease prevention: Immunity; vaccination; diph- 
theria toxin-antitoxin; Schick test. 

. Aleoholism and morphinism: Are these victims 
capable of salvage? 

. The Biblical diseases. 

. Heart disease. 

Cancer: What we know about it to date; can it be 
cured? 

. Medical emergencies. 

. Surgical emergencies. First aid talk. 


The course is comprehensive and meets a real need for 


men about to enter the active work of the ministry. The 
object of the course is to give the men acquaintance with 
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conditions which they will meet and enable them by means 
of a background, meager to be sure, for so large a subject, 
to cope with situations that would otherwise be disastrous 
to uninformed persons. The lectures are supplemented by 
slides and microscopic inspection of prepared material. In 
addition, specialists are secured to lecture on particular sub- 
jects. For example, a professor of physiology in a neigh- 
boring university will give a lecture on ‘‘The Influence of 
Physiological Conditions upon Personality.’’ 

In former years, the school has offered a three-year course 
on the usual plan of starting a subject in its beginnings and 
pursuing it in graded fashion to its completion. Take for 
example, Systematic Divinity in which the study the first 
year would be devoted to Elementary Apologetics and Evi- 
dences; the second year, to the more involved theology of 
the Creeds; and in the third year to the more advanced sub- 
jects of Christian Ethics, their applications to Moral Theol- 
ogy and related problems, Sacramental Theology and Doc- 
trine in general. The new system of study is to pursue 
such a subject throughout the year, devoting, instead of two 
hours a week, an alloted time every day of the week. Thus 
the study of a subject is completed in one year rather than 
distributed over three years as formerly. A subject like 
Systematic Divinity, however, would be given in the senior 
year; and more fundamental subjects like Ecclesiastical 
History and a general study of the Bible, which are neces- 
sary for a background, would be included in the curriculum 
of the first or junior year. 

This year marks the inception of this method; but, as 
there is a real educational value in the pursuit of studies in 
this manner, it is being put into operation and will be con- 
tinued. The method approaches in principle the English 
system, but in its practical working out has a definite in- 
dividuality. 


Religion by Radio 


Another innovation in the seminary world was begun in Chi- 
cago on December 5, by the Garrett Biblical Institute, when 
President F. C. Eiselen delivered over the radio the first of a 
series of lectures on modern religious thought entitled: ‘‘The 
Use of the Bible To-day.’’ The course is being given over sta- 
tion WCFL, meters 483, at 1 o’clock. This hour was chosen 
because it was believed to be one when pastors would be free to 
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listen. The addresses will be given by members of the Garrett 
faculty and the lectures still remaining to be given are: 

January 2, ‘‘Christian Unity and the Early Church’’; Janu- 
ary 9, ‘‘Faith in God in an Age of Science’’; January 18, ‘‘ Mes- 
siahs, New and Old,’’ by Professor Harris Franklin Rall; 
January 23, ‘‘Shall we Export Christianity’’; January 30, 
‘*Christianity and the Nations,’’ by Professor W. D. Schermer- 
horn; February 6, ‘‘Changing Moral Standards’’; February 13, 
‘‘Can We Follow Jesus To-day?’’ by Professor Irl G. Whit- 
church; February 20, ‘‘The Spirit and the Sword,’’ by the Rev- 
erend Ernest F. Tittle. 


Connecticut Valley Conference 


An interesting inter-seminary conference for the three Con- 
necticut valley seminaries was held on December 2 at the 
Berkely Divinity School, Middletown. Its theme was ‘‘The 
Translation of Christianity into Modern Life.’’ The confer- 
ence opened at half-past three in the afternoon and closed at ten 
o’clock that evening. The devotional exercises were led by the 


Reverend Phillips Elliott; ‘‘Modern Christianity’’ was dis- 
cussed: ‘‘In Relation to International Peace,’’ by Professor 
Tucker Smith; ‘‘In Relation to Personal Religion, ’’ by Profes- 
sor Alexander Purdy; ‘‘In Relation to Prohibition,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Loften S. Wesley ; ‘‘In Relation to Industry,’’ by Professor 
Jerome Davis and ‘‘In Relation to Everyday Life,’’ by Fleming 
James. 


The appointment of Dr. Timothy Tinfang Lew as visiting pro- 
fessor of missions and religion at Boston University School of 
Theology has been announced. Dr. Lew is president of the China 
Christian Education Association and was China’s delegate to the 
World Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne. During the 
past year he has been visiting professor at Yale and Columbia 
Universities and at Hartford and Union Theological Seminaries. 
From 1921 to 1926 he was dean of the faculty of theology in Yen 
Ching University. 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY 
IN NEW YORK 


PRESIDENT WILBERT W. WHITE 


We seek to biblicize, and to cosmopolitanize Christian leader- 
ship. 

Five selected sentences may serve as key to our statement of 
purpose and policy. 

1. One truth thoroughly accepted connects itself strangely 
with other truths and there is no saying what it will lead to.— 
John Ruskin. 

2. To restore to the people an intelligent and affectionate use 
of the Bible is a service to Protestantism far more needed than 
those violent and ill-informed denunciations of the priest which 
are so easy and so cheap.—Peter Forsyth. 

3. The first article of the Teacher’s creed is, Work from the 
inside outward. The second is, Take the bandage off the eyes. 
Never fly hooded hawks. . . . The pupil must want to work. He 
must be shown how to week, —~dewd Thring. 

4, In the preparation for the Twentieth Century Reformation 
the first great step must be in the theological seminaries. The 
ministers need a training utterly diverse from the traditional 
training for the ministry.—The Watchman (1910). 

5. Let us raise a standard to which the wise and honest may 
repair. The event is with God.—George Washington. 

Adopting the words of President Arthur E. Morgan, of An- 
tioch College, we aim to unite all elements of personal develop- 
ment in a coordinated program for the training of Christian 
leadership. 

“‘The Whaleback’’ is a ship plying between Chicago and 
Duluth of which Captain McDougal, its creator, is reported to 
have said: ‘‘Every tradition of shipbuilding has been made to 
obey the single idea of carrying wheat down and coal back.’’ 

One idea is enough if it is big enough and its time has come. 
It is then more powerful than armies. 

Back in the ‘‘uneasy eighties’! Dr. William R. Harper planted 
our idea in my dissatisfied spirit. He said, ‘‘Where the theologi- 


1Jane Addams, 
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cal seminary curriculum most needs modification is in the matter 
of Bible study.’’ With this he gave sixteen other suggestions of 
improvement of the century-old, tradition-entrenched theological 
out-of-date system of training for ‘‘the ministry.’’ Personal ex- 
ploration and experience led to a great conviction and in 1900 
the enterprise was undertaken. The beginning of the enterprise 
at the end of the exploration preceded by ten years the following 
statement of the case in a significant series of editorials. 

‘‘ Without doubt the far-sighted student of history can say with 
conviction that if the church does not furnish a religious reforma- 
tion, the world must needs be prepared for a social revolution of 
a violence proportioned to the vast forces now engaged in eco- 
nomic and industrial conflict. In the preparation for a twentieth- 
century reformation, the first great step must be in the theolog- 
ical seminaries. The ministry needs a training utterly diverse 
from the traditional training for the ministry. . . . The ministers 
who succeed are emancipated men, but it ought not to be so.... 
The most successful minister should be the one who most com- 
pletely carries out in his work the training he has spent years in 
acquiring in the seminary. Therefore, in the training for the 
twentieth-century reformation, the first great reformation must 
be in the theological seminary. ’” 

Robert C. Ogden said of the Southern Education Board, ‘‘Its 
foundation is the proposition that every American child is en- 
titled to a good education.’’ Our proposition is that every candi- 
date for Christian leadership, whatever be the particular voca- 
tional specialty, is entitled to a course of preparation which 
actually puts direct, unprejudiced, intensive study of the Bible 
itself, as is, at the center of the curriculum of preparation. We 
stand unqualifiedly on the platform stated by Principal Peter 
Forsyth thus, ‘‘The ministry must be a bibliocracy ; it must know 
its Bible better than any other book.’’ By faithful adherence to 
this policy, with due attention to wise method, Forsyth’s ery for 
a leadership that will give our sons a faith will be heard: 


2 Editorial (1910) in Watchman-Examiner on REFORMATION vs. REVOLU- 
TION. 
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‘“Now who will rise 

To purge our eyes, 
Kindle the Spirit’s breath; 

And think well borne 

Neglect or scorn 
To give our sons a faith? 

For pieties 

And dubieties 
To give them back a faith? 
Who gives them for a flickering wraith, 
A central, funded, founded faith?’’ 


By biblicizing we cosmopolitanize. We are vehement cham- 
pions of the sufficiency of Scripture to lead everywhere and to 
everything, with the result that everything everywhere leads back 
to it. Of the Bible, as of nothing else, Ruskin’s observation is 
true that one truth thoroughly accepted connects itself strangely 
with others and there is no saying what it will lead to. 

Our history, individual and institutional since the ‘‘uneasy 
eighties’’ is an interesting comment on Ruskin quoted above, as 
also on Arnold Bennett who puts the same thing in another way, 
“One subject thoroughly mastered with the sense of relativity 
of that subject to others involves immense intellectual develop- 
ment.’’ So also Browning, ‘‘Who has one end in view makes all 
things serve.’’ Time fails to tell of the experience of James Rus- 
sell Lowell with the Divina Commedia, and others. 

The time has come for this idea. There is a famine of the 
Word of God. The leadership is responsible for this. The fault 
is traceable to the system of training the leadership. ‘‘The 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed,’’ says William Lyon 
Phelps. ‘‘The Achilles Tendon of the Church is the pulpit,’’ says 
John Spargo. With Witherspoon, of the revolution, it may be 
said, ‘‘The situation is not only ripe; it is rotting.’’ 

‘“What we need in our pulpits are scholar-saints become preach- 
ers. It is the business of the theological seminaries to make 
them.’’—Dr. Benjamin Warfield. 

In the Brewster (N. Y.) Hotel in October, 1911, one remarked 
of the same, ‘‘These old-fashioned hotels, when they were built, 
were built peculiar!’’ New-fashioned institutions must be ‘‘ built 
peculiar.’’ The Biblical Seminary is ‘‘somewhat different.’’ 
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Things new and old in vital combination calculated like the tree 
to relate the root to the fruit, would almost justify it being 
known as Progressive-Radical. Edmund Burke said, ‘‘A state 
without the means of some change is without the means of its 
conservation.’’ Our progressivism is radical. Our radicalism is 
in the interest of conservatism. ‘‘The experiment is admittedly 
a bold one, dealing with a unique situation in a manner wholly 
without precedent.’’ We aim to be what the school of to- 
morrow for the training of Christian leaders will be. It will be 
markedly free from: 


(1) Barren secularism 

(2) Superficial intellectualism 

(3) Irritating sectarianism 

(4) Lamentable sectionalism (provincialism) 


The school of to-morrow will harmoniously combine the fol- 
lowing characteristics. It will be: 


(1) Conspicuously Bibli-centric 

(2) Wholesomely spiritual 

(3) Thoroughly scholarly 

(4) Eminently practical 

(5) Distinctively pedagogical 

(6) Historically evangelical 

(7) Fundamentally interdenominational 
(8) Coneordantly intervocational 

(9) Outstandingly cosmopolitan 


Please reread the five sentences quoted at the beginning of this 
statement of our purpose. 
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INTERNATIONAL DEBATING AT BATES COLLEGE 


PRESENT Cuirton D. Gray 


The debating season at Bates College has opened auspiciously. 
In October our debaters met a team from the British Universities’ 
Union in the City of Portland. The question was: Resolved, 
“That Efficiency is a Deplorable Fetish of Modern Life.’’ The 
Britishers (one a Scot, another a Welshman and the third an 
Englishman) attacked efficiency while the men of Bates de- 
fended it. 

This was the sixth debate in as many years that Bates has had 
on this side of the Atlantic with Englishmen, usually at Lewis- 
ton. Last year for the first time the Cambridge-Bates debate 
was held at Portland, with an audience of 2,000 persons, most 
of whom paid $1.00 apiece to get in. 

The second debate of the season was held on November 21 on 
the college campus with the University of Pennsylvania, Bates 
winning by a unanimous decision of the judges. The Pennsyl- 
vanians were a team of experienced debaters, everyone of whom 
had participated in many intercollegiate debates over a period 
of years. On the other hand, one of the Bates team had never 
before participated in an intercollegiate contest while the second 
had participated on only one previous occasion. 

The present season will culminate in a trip around the world 
for which money is being raised by Mr. Guy P. Gannett, the 
well-known publisher and newspaper owner of Portland. It is 
proposed to include New Zealand, Australia, the South African 
Union, and England. One or two other institutions on the 
European Continent, where the English language is used, may 
also be visited. 

This will be the third overseas trip of Bates debaters. The 
first, in 1921, to Oxford University, was the pioneer visit to 
England of any American college team. The second took place 
in 1925, when a group of four Bates debaters met those of seven 
British universities on their own soil. The proposed trip 
around the world represents about the limit now possible in 
debating, until someone undoes the mischief of the Tower of 
Babel by inventing a universal language. 
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THE WESTMINSTER TEACHERS’ BUREAU 





THE WESTMINSTER TEACHERS’ Bureau, 410 Urban Building, 
Louisville, Ky., is the placement service of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 

This Bureau was organized first at the request of the Pres- 
byterian Educational Association of the South in 1919 and the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, Dr. Henry H. Sweets, 
became the manager. Its original purpose was to supply 
teachers of character and ability for the church schools and 
colleges. It was also to serve as a placement bureau for the 
members of the denomination who were seeking fields of labor. 

It soon became evident that a successful work along this line 
could not be conducted except at great cost. The sphere of the 
Bureau was consequently enlarged and many thousands of 
dollars were put into advertising, collecting of data, securing 
the confidence of teachers and institutions. The work has grown 
with amazing rapidity. It is now finding positions for financial 
representatives, matrons, housekeepers, stenographers, as well as 
teachers for schools, orphanages, churches, colleges and univer- 
sities. Its work has extended into every state in the Union and 
teachers are frequently supplied to the various countries of 
Asia and Africa. The Bureau is in no sense a commercial 
agency. Personal attention is given to everyone registered with 
the Bureau and to the request of every institution. A charge 
of 3 per cent. of the first year’s salary is made to those who are 
placed. No charge is made to the institution served. All money 
paid for the service is immediately invested in enlarging the 
service and in advertising in educational and religious papers 
and journals. A letter has just come from the President of 
Washington and Lee University, for which institution we have 
found three heads of departments, cordially commending the 
work and sincerely thanking the management for the service 
rendered. Similar notes of appreciation are constantly being 
received. 

It is hard to estimate the amount of work required for the 
honest conduct of a placement bureau. Such agencies are con- 
stantly being organized but few survive. The services of the 
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Westminster Teachers’ Bureau are offered freely to any institu- 
tion in any part of the world. The service isin some respects 
unique. The institutions are not flooded with large numbers of 
individual applications. The Bureau sends to the prospective 
employer condensed statements covering the character, training, 
educational ability and experience of the candidate, testimonials 
from former employers and others in a position to give unbiased 
judgment of his fitness for the work desired, and a photograph 
of the applicant. 


THE NEW PHILOSOPHY OF BIG BUSINESS 


Speaking as ‘‘a freshman in Wall Street,’’ Charles Cason, 
vice-president of the Chemical National Bank, of New York, 
addresses the freshmen of the University of Virginia recently at 
the convocation of its 104th academic year. 


The real responsible leaders in Wall Street to-day are big men—men of 
brains, men of vision, men of honor. There are scrubs, too, to be sure, 
for they break into every place. They create much of the public misunder- 
standing and criticism of Wall Street. But the scrubs do not run Wall 
Street any more than they dominate this beautiful university of culture. 

There is no place in the world where there is a higher code of honor and 
ethics than in Wall Street. Every day transactions involving millions of 
dollars are carried on over the telephone without the suggestion of a signa- 
ture or a written commitment. Any man or any institution showing the 
slightest disposition not to play fair is not long allowed to play at all. 

This new type of business leader has inevitably created a new philosophy 
of big business. The economic doctrine which prevailed during the first 
125 years of this country’s life was that the man best served his com- 
munity who did the most business and made the most money. So long 
as he succeeded in the face of competition it was assumed that he was not 
only creating wealth—a good thing in itself—but also that he was ful- 
filling the scientific doctrine of the ‘‘survival of the fittest.’’ 

President Lowell, of Harvard, speaking of modern big business, calls it 
the ‘‘oldest of the arts and the newest of the professions.’’ Business has 
developed into a profession. The war threw the spotlight on the big men 
of business and during subsequent years their qualities have been recog- 
nized more and more. Both in war and in peace they have shown them- 
selves patriots. The services of such men as Henry P. Davison, Owen D. 
Young, Andrew W. Mellon and Herbert Hoover are significant and lasting. 
And now it is a banker, a man of large executive affairs, Dwight W. 


Morrow, who has been called by the President to represent this country ia 
Mexico. 
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LIGHT AHEAD* 
Epwarp S. Martin 


By machinery and by the great development of what we call 
education, and by the immense increase of the powers of man 
over material things we have made enormous gains in efficiency, 
but we have not gained equally in tolerance. That is the main 
trouble with us and the cure for it is more knowledge, and espe- 
cially more knowledge of spiritual things. The efficiency of man 
is increased by what is taught in the schools—reading, writing, 
arithmetic, chemistry, physics, and all the sciences, but no in- 
crease of knowledge in those subjects alone will save the world 
or bring peace to it; for one may be skilled in all those matters 
and yet have no true conception of the purpose of human life 
and the spiritual laws that govern us. A good statement of what 
ails our world at the present time was that given us by Stanley 
De Brath: 

Materialism—says a current writer—is bankrupt as a practical philosophy 
of conduct. In its practical working it is not a philosophical theory but a 
habit of mind. Its effects are always disastrous because it reduces morality 
to convention. It always degenerates into Epicureanism and regards Re- 
ligion as a dope for the masses in the interests of property. It removes God 
from the world, makes the human will the only arbiter of conduct, exalts 
selfishness (enlightened or otherwise) as the only rule of life, and the logical 
result never fails to work out in conflicts and the dominance of brute force. 
It was so in Greece, in Rome and in Judea, and there are plenty of modern 
examples of the same sequences, both international and social. This ignor- 
ing of the actual and inevitable result of the Law of Spiritual Consequences 
which is the real governance of God, is exceedingly common at the present 
day. Whole classes in every nation act as though God were a negligible 
quantity. It is this forgetfulness which moved the warnings of the Hebrew 
prophets, and it invariably works out in national disaster just because the 
moral law is as much a part of the constitution of the universe as gravi- 
tation. 


That is a picture of the slough we are in and it suggests the 
true reason for the embarrassment of us Americans about those 
foreign debts. It is a habit of our minds to consider that bor- 
rowed money must be repaid. So, as a rule, it must, but there 
is a higher law about it, and that we do not seem capable of com- 


* Extracts from an Editorial in Harper’s Magazine. Reprinted by per 
mission. 
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prehending or applying. But events may apply it and in ways 
we shall not like by consequences that will be both painful and 
expensive and so, possibly, we shall learn. 

In great crises, so long as they last, selfish habits of mind seem 
to dissolve. When San Francisco was shaken down and burned 
up everyone for a time seemed to look after everybody else. So 
it was very considerably in the war. So it is when floods drive 
antagonistic animals to hill tops. They don’t fight one another 
while the waters are high, but when the waters subside again the 
animals return to their hereditary antagonisms, and dog and cat 
dispute as before. Must it be that this world is to fall again into 
torment before the nations finally learn to be brotherly to one 
another? That is really the great question of the time; whether 
we can learn soon enough to be good to avert a lot more punish- 
ment, or whether we are so stupid that our heads must be knocked 
together, our treasures wasted, and hearts broken again by whole- 
sale bereavement? No one knows the answer to that question. 
We have gained in efficiency and lost in tolerance. Somehow we 
must make up that loss; somehow we must get better understand- 
ing of what life is about and of what Mr. DeBrath calls the law 
of Spiritual Consequences, which is the real governance of God. 

The means to do so are not lacking. The quest for saving 
spiritual knowledge was never keener than it is now, never 
pressed more resolutely, and never with richer and more astonish- 
ing results. Not in all our concerns are the blind leading the 
blind. There are those who see and practice constantly to see 
better; who find a message worth giving and give it. In all re- 
ligious companies and outside of organized religion altogether, 
one finds such people, and the pith of their messages is the same. 
The world is by no means going out in darkness. On the con- 
trary it never was more conscious of light ahead, and never more 
eager to reach it. Its necessities compel that eagerness, and if 
it seems to lag, as it does, it is only because the critical state of 
its affairs seems so urgently to demand haste. 

So they do, but no living man can make a timetable for man- 
kind. The best he can do is to try to increase and diffuse true 
intelligence, for according to the true intelligence of men is their 
behavior, and according to their behavior events befall. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—A POINT OF VIEW 


The October 27 issue of Child Study* is called a religious edu- 
cation number. Angus Hector Maclean writes illuminatingly on 
‘‘Teaching about God’’ and Mary T. Whitley depicts phases of 
‘*Religious Development in Adolescence.’’ The leading article 
is by Hugh Hartshorne on ‘‘Religious Education—A Point of 
View,’’ in which he defines religion as follows: ‘‘ Religion is not 
a method like science, nor a body of knowledge, nor a collection 
of customs, nor the performance of rites and ceremonies, nor the 
seeking of this or that satisfaction. Religion is a discovery of 
kinship with the eternal, a discovery which is also, in this very 
act, an achievement of selfhood in a universe of co-existent 
selves.”’ The true elements of a program of religious educa- 
tion he sets forth as these: 


First, we may exploit whatever a thorough training in natural and social 
science can offer in the way of knowledge of the world of nature and of man, 
particularly if such training is through first hand acquaintance with the raw 
facts of life. 

Second, we must insist on the opportunity to know the poetry, music and 
art of the world in terms of which life is visioned as an integrated whole, 
possessing meaning and beauty. 

Third, we may hope for some independent effort to extend the boundaries 
of knowledge and to produce something for the sake of beauty alone, in 
order that even a little experience of the joy of discovery and creation may 
be gained. 

Fourth, there should be such contact and cooperation with others as will 
lead to mutual respect, toleration and helpfulness as established attitudes, 
supported by patience, tact and good will, and equipped with the skill and 
knowledge that are necessary for the good life. 

Fifth, there should be participation with others in enterprises and move- 
ments which seek to improve human relations in some definite way in some 
particular place, and the results of which are sufficiently obvious for evalu- 
ation in terms of a growing ideal for society. 

Sixth, there must needs be time for thought about life’s meaning and 
hope, with the development of perspective both for oneself and for society, 
the gradual building of a philosophy. 

Seventh, there must be opportunity to apply to immediate problems of 
social adjustment the methods of intelligent, objective analysis that are used 
in the study of other activities. 


* Vol. V, No. 1. Published by Child Study Association of America, 509 
West 121st St., New York City. 
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Eighth, there should be intimate contact with great characters, both 
present and past, of both history and fiction, in order that the concrete 
mastery of life in all its integrity and fullness may be seen and known. 

Ninth, there should be frequent opportunity to worship, both alone and 
with others, in order that life’s meaning may be deepened and renewed 
through quiet reflection and the revaluation of experience, and that there 
may recur those moments of self-knowledge and the sense of an infinite 
presence through which one’s will is directed afresh toward ever-moving 
ideals and one’s highest self is reidentified with that which is most real and 
final in all experience. 

Tenth, there must above all else be daily companionship with understand- 
ing friends with whom there may be the interchange of sympathy, affection 
and faith. This is at once the center and circumference of the whole pro- 
gram to which all the rest is secondary and supplemental, and in terms of 
which the whole is lifted from the level of mere method to that of the gentle 
partnership of those who put their trust in God, who seek the adventure of 
faith and who believe in the unfailing power of love. 





In all teaching whether in the arts or sciences, there is oppor- 
tunity for an interpretation of the subject matter in a manner 


that reveals the possible wholesomeness of life. Research carried 
on in the spirit of science and utilizing the methods of science 
may well be a powerful factor in influencing students to seek the 
truth and abide by it—L. B. Hopkins. 


Fortunately, the influence of high character is contagious. 
There are men who, from the force and sweetness of their per- 
sonality and the loftiness of their outlook, are radiating centers 
of goodness to all about. Most men in their younger years have 
come into contact with such personalities; personalities whose 
moral influence has been a lasting one. The appeal of these men, 
exercised as it often is year after year upon the hundreds of 
men who pass through the college is a power which only those 
who have experienced it can appreciate. They are the invalu- 
able members of the college community; to be kept in the circle 
at all cost, for through them alone can the influence of high ideals 
and high character be transmitted—Leon B. Richardson. 
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HERE AND THERE 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has given $1,750,000 for the con- 
struction of a Pacific Coast ‘‘International House’’ at the Uni- 
versity of California—a duplicate of the New York project, 
located directly across San Francisco Bay from the Golden Gate. 
The dormitory will accommodate nearly 500 students in resi- 
dence, each with an individual room. There will be social centers 
where American students can make friends with those from 
foreign lands. At present there is no such gathering place for 
those of different nations. There will be many features available 
for both resident and associate members, such as dining, social, 
assembly and committee rooms. A part of the building will be 
reserved for women students. President Campbell is authority 
for the statement that the University of California is attended by 
more foreign students than any other American institution of 
higher education. 

* * * * *” * 

President H. W. Reherd, of Westminster College, Salt Lake 
City, reports that Mormon ideas on education have completely 
reversed themselves during the past fifty years. When Protes- 
tant schools were first established in Utah, Brigham Young told 
his people that if the Lord wished their children to be educated 
he would teach them by inspiration. Today the Mormon people 
are earnest advocates of education. President Reherd emphasizes 
three prominent tendencies in Utah: (1) the great stress laid 
by the Mormon church on religious education, particularly 
through the seminaries; (2) the extreme swing toward the voca- 
tional type of education to the neglect of the cultural; (3) the 
rapid development of the junior college system. 

The earliest schools of the commonwealth were established by 


Protestants, the Presbyterians being especially ‘active. 
cd * % i * * 


The present enrolment of New Hampshire University is 1,601, 
which makes the university the largest state institution in New 
England and the second largest in the East, with Pennsylvania 
State College as the leader. Of the 1,601 students, 1,366 are 
native sons and daughters of New Hampshire and 235 are from 
other states. 
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The Association of American Colleges Bulletin for November 
carries some very interesting data on educational experiments 
among the smaller colleges of the country, many of which are 
affiliated with the constituent boards of the Council. 


* * * * * * 


The following interesting item has just been reported in the 
New York Times: 

The Bible School of Temple Israel, Far Rockaway, opened yesterday at 
the Temple’s centre in Lawrence, with one class given over to the teaching 
of the New Testament exclusively. Dr. Isaac Landman, rabbi of the Temple 
Israel and Editor of The American Hebrew, said this is the first time that a 
class in a Bible school of a Reformed congregation ever has been devoted to 
the exclusive teaching of the New Testament. 

Six full grades in the school are planned this year for Bible instruction. 
Classes will be held on Wednesday mornings, with 100 adult members en- 
rolled. In the New Testament class eighteen students have entered. 

‘‘The time has come,’’ Dr. Landman said, ‘‘when the New Testament 
should no longer be a closed book to Jews.’’ 


St. Francis’ father opposed his son’s religious vocation; 
Michaelangelo’s father didn’t want him to be a painter; Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s father tried to dissuade him from a literary 
life. Even parents it would seem, do not have a monopoly of 
wisdom. 

* * * * * * 

No college has a more devoted body of graduates than Am- 
herst. Last year 2,464 alumni, nearly one out of every two liv- 
ing—contributed $32,323 to the Alumni Fund. 


The Five Years’ Meeting of the Society of Friends at its recent 
quintennial gathering elected President David M. Edwards, of 
Earlham College, President of the Board of Education. Dr. 
Edwards succeeds President W. O. Mendenhall, who has repre- 
sented the Friends in the work of the Council for the last five 
years, and who was made the permanent presiding officer of the 
Five Year’s Meeting. 
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THE WORKER’S BOOKSHELF 


The New Reformation. Michael Pupin. Chas. Sceribner’s 
Sons, 1927. $2.50. 

Dr. Pupin has again dipped his pen into ink, if one may describe 
the work of so modern a man in such ancient terms, and the 
result is The New Reformation from physical to spiritual reali- 
ties. He puts the description of seven great transformations of 
knowledge into narrative form and makes them stand out as 
vital landmarks of human experience. He writes as he did in 
that very notable and popular autobiography, From Immigrant 
to Inventor, as an inspired apostle of truth. His seven narra- 
tives are ‘‘The Awakening of Scientific Individualism,’’ ‘‘The 
Physical Reality of Matte in Motion,’’ ‘‘The Physical Reality of 
Electricity in Motion,’’ ‘‘The Physical Reality of Electrical 
Radiation,’’ ‘‘Granular Structure of Electricity and of Radia- 
tion,’’ ‘‘From Chaos to Cosmos,’’ and ‘‘ Creative Coordination.” 
While there are seven phases in the New Reformation, there 
are eight major prophets whose pictures are given and whom 


he calls discoverers, fathers, founders, creators. They are Car- 
not, Archimedes, Galileo, Newton, Faraday, Maxwell, Roentgen 
and Gibbs. The spirit of the book may be caught from a few 
sentences from the Epilogue (p. 261) : 


‘“We cannot describe it (the cosmos of a state of conscious- 
ness) in terms of any known physical realities; neither can 
we express it in terms of actions and reactions of any known 
physical entity. Hence we infer that the cosmos of con- 
sciousness is a manifestation of a new entity which we call 
the soul, just as from the manifestations of electrical and 
magnetic forces Faraday inferred the existence of new en- 
tities which these narratives call the electrical and the mag- 
netic flux. The cosmos of consciousness is a psychic reality; 
it is subjective, of course, but it is as real to us as, for in- 
stance, the objective physical reality of electrical radiation. 
Just as electrical radiation reveals the existence of an ultra- 
material entity, the electrical flux, so the psychic realities of 
our consciousness reveal the existence of an ultra-material 
entity, the soul. The ultimate natures of these two entities 
are hidden behind a cosmic veil which so far has remained 
impenetrable; their manifestations, however, are perfectly 
clear; they are like a living embroidery of supremely subtle 
texture adorning the visible face of the cosmic on” . LE 
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